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GRANDMAMMA. 


(see  the  enoravieo  ox  the  first  page.)  I 

A  Y,  ’t  was  very  long  ago,  ’  1 

j\.  That  my  grandmamma  sat  so  ! 
By  the  oriel  that  dreary  morning  with  her  head  ! 
half  tnmed  to  soe, 

Whctfe  across  the  oaken  floor  i 

Of  the  sunlit  corridor 

Came  a  visitor,  unconscious,  singing  with  a  ' 
l)Oyish  glee.  I 

TKsi  was  grandpapa  who  came  :  I 

She  liad  only  heard  his  name,  ; 

lie  had  her  face  commended,  but  had  seen  it  not  I 
till  then ;  ! 

She  was  glowing  with  her  ride,  j 

He  was  blushing,  half  in  pride. 

Angry  with  himself  for  feeling  shyest  of  all 
bashful  men.  j 

I 

It  was  very  long  ago,  j 

Yet  I  like  to  hear  it  so  —  j 

How  they  met  that  bright  May  morning  in  a  | 
summer  long  passed  by.  I 

Were  her  eyes  not  sunny  brown  ?  ' 

Frank,  when  you  come  next  to  town,  i 
I  will  show  yon  grandpapa,  they 've  his  portrait 
—  such  a  brow,  and  such  an  eye !  ' 
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A  DICKENS  GALLERY.  I 

The  Supplement,  “  Mr.  Pickwick’s  Recep-  j 
tion,”  which  accompanied  Every  Satcr-  j 
DAT  No.  15,  has  been  received  with  such  j 
remarkable  favor  by  the  public  that  the  ' 
conductors  of  Every  Saturday  will  issue  j 
during  the  present  year  a  aeries  of  pictorial  1 
supplements  representing  many  of  the  prin-  j 
cipal  characters  and  scenes  in  Mr.  Dickens’s  | 
Novels.  These  Supplement.^  will  be  of  the  j 
same  size  with  “Booth  as  Hamlet”  and  j 
“Fechter  as  Hamlet,”  which  accompany  1 
Nos.  17  and  18.  They  will  be  drawn  by  I 
Mr.  Eytingc,  the  artist  of  “  Mr.  Pickwick’s  | 
Reception  who  stands  pre-eminent  as  a  | 
delineator  of  Mr.  Dickens’s  characters,  and  ! 
they  will  be  engraved  and  printed  in  the  | 
best  manner.  The  whole  series  will  form  a  | 
Dickeks  Gallery  that  will  be  an  in¬ 
valuable  treasure  to  the  admirers  of  the 
great  novelist. 

The  first  of  these  drawings  (entitled 
“  Sairey  Gamp  and  Betsey  Prig  ”)  will  ap¬ 
pear  next  week  in  connection  with  No.  19. 

Mr.  Dickens’s  story,  “The  Mystery 
OF  Edwin  Dbood,”  will  be  continued  in 
the  next  number  of  Every  Saturday. 

Back  Numbers  of  Every  Saturday 
from  January  1st  can  be  supplied  for  a  lim¬ 
ited  time  by  application  to  the  publishers  or 
any  news-dealer. 


France  will  decidedly  not  buy  the 
Raphael  which  M.  Bermudez  de  Castro, 
Duke  de  Ripaldi,  has  offered  to  the  Louvre 
for  the  insignificant  sum  of  one  million 
&ancs. 


PERSONALS. 

The  Duke  of  Edinburgh  is  going  to  print 
a  book  about  his  travels  round  the  world. 

—  Six  letters  of  Victor  Cousin  to  the  Mar- 
chesa  M.  Florenzi  Waddington,  hitherto  unpub- 
lisheil,  appear  in  the  last  number  of  the  Kivista 
Europca. 

—  The  Emperor  Napoleon  has  contriliuted  a 
thousand  francs  to  help  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  a  festival  in  honor  of  Berlior,  the  distinguished 
composer. 

—  Mr.  Mortimer  Collins  is  writing  a  new 
novel.  Mr.  Mortimer  Collins  enjoys  (if  he  does 
enjoy  it)  the  reputation  of  being  the  worst  nov¬ 
elist  extant. 

—  M.  Lenormand  has  shown  from  a  stndy  of 
the  sculptures  that  in  Egypt,  during  the  time  of 
the  Shepherd-Kings,  three  distinct  species  of 
gazelle  were  domesticated. 

—  Dr.  Sharpey,  Professor  Huxley,  and  Sir 
John  Lubbock  will  be  among  the  members  of 
the  Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  pres¬ 
ent  state  of  science  in  England. 

—  Miss  NeiLson,  the  distinguished  actress,  is 
giving  in  London  a  series  of  readings  (illustrated 
by  anecdotes  and  explanatory  notes)  from  the 
classic  dramatists  of  Europe. 

—  It  is  said  in  Paris  that  the  costume  worn 
by  Mdlle.  Scssi  in  Donizetti’s  “Alina  di  Gol- 
conda”  was  designed  by  Gustave  Dore.  The 
dress  is  described  as  “  a  marvel  of  richness  and 
good  taste.” 

—  Princess  Czartoryski  has  just  entered  the 
very  convent  of  the  Carmelites  at  Cracow  con¬ 
cerning  which  the  world  heard  so  much  a  little 
while  ago  in  connection  with  the  insane  nun, 
Barbara  Ubryk.  I 

—  M.  Sommer  pro}Kmnds  a  new  theory  of 
sleep ;  his  idea  is  that  sleep  is  simply  a  result 
of  the  deoxygenation  of  the  system,  and  he  be¬ 
lieves  that  sleepiness  comes  on  as  soon  as  the 
oxygen  stored  in  the  blood  is  exhausted. 

—  The  ages  of  the  three  celebrated  botanists, 
who  died  last  year  are  remarkable.  Prof.  Be'r- 
tolini,  the  Sedgwick  of  Bologna,  was  ninety- 
three;  Prof.  Moris,  of  Turin,  was  seventy-three, 
and  Prof.  Purkinje,  of  Prague,  was  eighty-two.  j 

—  M.  Naudin  has  shown  that  palms  can  bear) 
winter  weather  very  well.  Hence  he  concludes 
that  geologists  who  assert  that  Europe  in  the 
Pliocene  era  had  a  tropical  climate,  bccanse  the 
strata  of  that  period  contain  fossil  palms,  may 
be  in  error. 

—  The  literary  [world  of  Prussia  is  in  an 
agreeable  flutter  at  the  announcement  that  the 
Queen  of  that  kingdom  has  a  religions  novel  in 
the  press.  At  the  same  time  Paris  is  edified  by 
the  news  that  Dumas  is  writing  a  play  on  the 
Traupmann  murders ! 

—  French  art  has  to  record  a  loss  in  the  per¬ 
son  of  Jean  Victor  Schnetz,  member  of  tlie  In¬ 
stitute.  He  was  a  pupil  of  David,  of  Gros,  and 
Gerard.  He  was  not  a  great  painter  in  all  the 
acceptation  of  the  work,  but  be  had  a  manner 
which  was  quite  original. 

—  It  is  said  that  three  of  the  partners  of  a 
leading  mercantile  firm,  carrying  on  tr.ide  in 
Dublin,  were  taken  ill  while  absent  on  business, 
—  one  in  St.  Helena,  another  in  London,  and 
the  third  in  the  South  of  Ireland  ;  and  all  three 
were  interred  on  the  same  day. 

—  The  judge  of  Getafe,  on  signing  the  docu¬ 
ment  notifying  the  death  of  Don  Enrique,  killed 
in  the  recent  duel,  showed  a  truly  Spanish  sense 
of  delicacy.  He  gave  his  certificate  to  the  effect 
that  the  Infant  Don  Enrique  met  with  his  death 
while  shooting  at  a  mark  (tirant  a  la  cable).  It 
is  dangerous  work  to  shoot  at  a  mark  when  the 
■lark  shoots  back ! 

—  Patti,  when  singing  at  St.  Petersburg,  re¬ 
cently  heard  a  child  imitate  her  so  beautifully 
behind  the  scenes,  that  she  wished  to  take  her 
to  Paris  to  have  her  educated  for  the  stage ;  but 
the  parents  preferred  their  love,  and  declined. 
Nevertheless,  Patti  has  arranged  for  her  musical 
education  in  Russia.  Marie  Adler  is  the  name 
of  this  embryo  Patti.  The  little  one  is  there¬ 
fore  clearly  of  German  extraction. 

—  Mr.  Charles  Green,  the  celebrated  English 
aeronaut,  has  gone  up  for  good,  in  tlw  eighty-fifth 
year  of  his  age.  The  numlier  of  aerial  ascents 
made  by  Mr.  Green  is  stated  to  have  been  more 
than  700.  Perhaps  the  two  most  extraordinary 
ascents  made  by  Mr.  Green  were  two  he  made 
from  Vauxhall  Gardens,  one  on  a  horse  attached 
I  to  a  balloon,  and  another  on  a  pony.  It  occurs 
,  to  the  philosophic  mind  that  the  latc.Mr.  Green 
might  have  been  much  licttcr  employed, 
j  —  At  Lahore,  the  Maharajah  of  Cashmere 
I  presented  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  with  a  shawl 
'  for  the  Queen,  the  like  of  which,  according  to  a 
j  Lahore  contemiwrary,  was  never  made.  Throe 
I  hundred  shawl-wcavcrs  had  worked  on  it  inces- 
!  santly  for  three  years,  and  many  of  them  lost 
I  their  sight  through  the  fineness  of  the  stuff! 

I  Its  actual  cost  in  Cashmere  is  estimated  at 
j  twenty -five  thousand  harrisingba,  the  harrisin- 
I  gha  being  equivalent  in  value  to  ten  annas. 

!  —  The  name  of  De  Marcilly  (the  tipm  de 

\  plume  of  M.  Yriartc)  must  be  taken  from  the 
1  list  of  workers  in  literature.  He  was  only  twenty 
j  years  old,  but  had  done  much  that  was  very 
clever  and  full  of  promise.  The  touch  of  death 
came  to  him  early  from  consumption,  and  he 
died  in  the  arms  of  his  companions  in  literary 
work,  —  M.  Poitaz  and  M.  Delafontaine.  The 
journals  of  Paris  have  all  kind  words  for  the 


youthful  author,  —  wonls  that  together  strung 
are  a  touching  literary  wreath  for  his  uirtimely 
found  grave. 

—  A  slight  discussion  is  going  on  abroad 
anronos  of  an  indiscretion  upon  the  part  of  a 


apropos  of  an  indiscretion  upon  the  part  of  a 
distinguished  painter,  who  haa  received  an  invi¬ 
tation  to  one  of  the  last  balls  given  at  Berlin  by 
the  Court.  The  artist,  towa^s  the  end  of  the 
ball,  went  up  to  the  Princess  Karl  and  asked 
her  to  dance.  With  a  smile  that  conveyed 
good-nature  in  her  acquiescence  and  a  pardon 
at  the  same  time,  for  an  error  noted,  she  ac¬ 
cepted.  At  the  end  of  the  dance  a  gentleman 
of  the  Court  went  up  to  the  painter  and  ex¬ 
plained  to  him  the  indiscretion  he  had  com¬ 
mitted,  and  Mein  Ilcrr  Von - ,  the  artist, 

•was  immediately  obliged  to  make  ample  ac¬ 
knowledgments  to  the  Princess. 

—  A  couple  of  weeks  ago,  says  the  Athena;- 
um,  we  gave  a  story  of  the  late  Dr.  Duncan,  of 
Edinburgh.  A  Correspondent  sends  us  anotlier 
instance  of  the  worthy  man’s  strange  forgetful¬ 
ness.  He  was  engaged  to  officiate  one  Sunday 
for  the  Minister  of  Culler,  near  Aberdeen  ;  and 
left  the  latter  place  in  good  time,  mounted  on  a 
“sheltie.”  Being  a  great  snutt'-taker,  he  fre¬ 
quently  had  recourse  to  his  “  mull  ”  on  the 
journey;  and  arriving  at  a  turn  of  the  road 
where  the  wind  blew  right  ahead,  he  turned  his 
nag  about  to  enable  him  to  take  a  pinch  more 
easily ;  having  done  so,  he  forgot  to  turn  his 
"sheltie”  again,  and. rtxle  into  Aberdeen,  dis¬ 
covering  only  when  too  late  that  the  people  of 
Culler  bad  had  no  service  on  that  day. 


MR.  FECHTER  AS  HAMLET. 

(A  CABTOOX  ACrOMFANYINO  THIS  NUMIIKU  ) 

^piIE  admirers  of  Mr.  Fechter  will  thank 
X  Jlr.  Hennessy  for  the  admirably  con¬ 
ceived  and  carefully  drawn  portrait  which 
forms  the  subject  of  our  present  Supple¬ 
ment.  In  preparing  his  design,  the  artist 
was  not  only  fortunate  in  having  for  his 
study  an  excellent  photograph  by  Sarony, 
but  m  securing  a  sitting  from  Mr.  Fechter 
in  his  picturesque  costume  of  Hamlet.  Mr. 
Hennessy’s  goM  fortune  did  not,  however, 
end  here,  since  it  was  to  Mr.  Linton’s  skil¬ 
ful  hands  that  the  engraving  of  the  design 
was  intrusted. 

ChaJes  Fechter  was  born  in  Han  way 
Yard,  Oxford  Street,  London,  in  the  year 
1823.  His  father  was  a  German,  and  his 
mother  an  Englishwoman.  While  Fechter 
wa.s  quite  young  his  parents  went  to  France, 
to  Paris,  we  lielieve,  where  he  was  very 
carefully  educated.  On  finishing  his  stud¬ 
ies,  Fechter  applied  himself  for  several 
years  to  sculpture,  in  which  art  he  promised 
great  excellence ;  but  having  a  decided  pre¬ 
dilection  for  the  stage,  he  determined  to  test 
his  fortune  behind  the  footlights,  and  made 
his  debut  at  the  Salle  Malibre  in  “  Le  Mari 
de  la  Veuve”;  with  what  success  is  not 
clear,  but  with  some  success  it  is  evident, 
since  he  obtained,  a  few  weeks  aflerwards, 
a  position  in  a  dramatic  company  that  was 
then  on  the  point  of  making  an  extended 
tour  through  Italy.  At  the  close  of  this  en¬ 
gagement,  he  retumeil  for  a  while  to  his 
first  love,  modelling.  Though  he  was  not 
destined  to  make  sculpture  his  profession,  it 
has  continued  to  be  the  pleasure  of  his  leis¬ 
ure  hours. 

Mr.  Fechter’s  first  notable  success  on  the 
French  stage  was  in  the  character  of  Duval 
in  “  La  Dame  au.x  Camdlias,”  by  Alexandre 
Dumas  JUs.  In  the  preface  to  the  edition  of 
the  play  published  in  1852,  the  author  pays 
an  enthusiastic  tribute  to  Fechte^  for  his 
passionate  and  touching  impersonation  of 
Armand.  He  says,  “  L’lIIusion  est  complete 
dans  Ma  Dame  au.x  Camdlias’;  ce  n’est 
plus  un  artiste  qui  joue,  e’est  rhomme 
pris  sur  le  fait.  .  .  .  Au  cinquidme  acte,  il  a 
trouvd  la  note  la  plus  navrantc  dc  la  doulcur 
humiuuc.  Heurciix  le  confrere  t^ui  lui  fera 
son  proebain  role  I  Heureux  moi  qui,  pub¬ 
lic  it  mon  tour,  irai  I’entcndrc  et  battre  des 
mains  1  ” 

It  was  in  1860  that  Mr.  Fechter  made  his 
first  appearance  as  Hamlet  at  the  Princess’s 
Theatre,  London,  where  his  performances 
attracted  the  greatest  attention.  In  the 
following  year,  at  the  same  house,  he  re¬ 
peated  nis  success  in  the  character  of 
Othello.  In  January,  1863,  Mr.  Fechter 
assumed  the  lessceship  of  the  Lyceum,  and 
under  his  management  were  brought  out 
“  The  Duke’s  Motto,”  “  Bel  Domino,”  “  The 
Long  Strike,”  and  several  other  dramas  of 
the  romantic  school,  in  most  of  which  he 
sustained  the  leading  rOle.  His  latest 
double  success  as  actor  and  manager  was, 
we  believe,  the  production  of  “No  Thor¬ 
oughfare,”  dramatized  for  him  by  Mr.  Bou- 
cicault. 

The  estimation  in  which  Mr.  Fechter  is 
held  in  England  may  be  inferred  from  Mr. 
Dickens’s  pap^r  contribute^  to  the  Atlantic 
Monttly  for  August,  Mr.  Fechter  oc¬ 

cupies  in  England  a  position  similar  to  that 


of  Mr.  Booth  in  America.  We  bespeak  for 
our  representations  of  the  two  Hamlets  — 
the  one  engraved  last  week  and  the  one  ac¬ 
companying  this  number  —  something  of 
the  favor  that  has  been  accorded  to  the 
originals. 


USED  UP. 

Mr.  MACBETH  has  chosen  a  singular 
subject  for  the  picture  which  wc  en¬ 
grave  on  page  276.  He  is  about  the  first 
artist  who  has  publicly  acknowledged  his 
indebtedness  to  that  invaluable,  old,  and 
tried  friend  of  the  draftsman,  —  the  lay  fig¬ 
ure.  He  has  made  her  the  heroine  of  a 
picture.  The  scene  is  a  painter’s  studio  the 
day  before  the  artist’s  work  is  sent  off  to 
the  Academy  for  exhibition.  When  a  great 
victory  is  announced,  the  general  command¬ 
ing  in  chief  heads  the  list  of  those  who  arc 
honorably  mentioned  for  their  gallantry, 
generals,  captains,  lieutenants  grace  tfie 
roll,  but  Corporal  Trim  and  Private  Stock 
and  their  brethren,  the  men  who  have  done 
most  of  the  hard  work,  and  have,  maybe, 
won  the  battle  in  spite  of  blundering  coun¬ 
sels,  find  no  place  u{)on  the  honorable  list, 
and  have  to  be  content  with  being  thanked 
in  the  gross  ;  when  a  trophy  is  exhibited  it 
is  the  great  silversmith  from  whose  work¬ 
manship  it  proceeds  who  gets  the  credit  of 
its  execution  ;  the  draftsman  whose  fertile 
brain  designed,  the  craftsman  whose  cun¬ 
ning  hand  wrought  it,  are  obscurities  un¬ 
known  to  fame,  and  their  bead-n)ll  of  glory 
is  the  wages-book.  So.  when  the  artist,  as 
we  see  him  in  our  sketch,  invites  his  friend 
to  criticise,  and  above  all  to  admire  his 
work,  his  hard-working  subordinate,  the  lay- 
figure,  is  neglected  and  ignored,  as  though 
she  were  beneath  contempt ;  and  even  when 
her  share  in  the  work  is  acknowledged,  it  is 
only  mentioned  in  derogatory  terms,  and 
cast  at  her  by  way  of  reproach.  This  is 
hard  treatment  when  so  many  pictures  owe 
their  veiy  existence  to  her.  it  was  the  hard 
work  preceding  the  sending-in  day  that 
shattered  her  constitution  and  made  her 
the  wreck  we  see.  No  lady — we  mean 
lay-figure  —  could  bear  it,  even  though  all 
the  latest  improvements  in  *  joints  and 
screws  and  springs  were  hers.  To  stand 
for  wearying  hours,  to  he  twisted  and 
wrenched  into  distorted  attitudes,  to  serve* 
as  a  mere  peg  on  which  to  hang  fine  clothes, 
has  lately  been  her  fate ;  the  hard  work  has 
broken  her  bodily  vigor,  and  the  indignities 
heaped  upon  her  have  crushed  her  spirit, 
so  that  now,  when  her  lord  and  master  has 
no  further  need  of  her  services,  she  is  only 
too  glad  to  sink  back  in  her  chadr,  regard¬ 
less  of  appearances,  and  seek  that  repose 
she  so  much  needs. 


SKETCHES  BY  GAVARNI. 

ON  page  285  wc  publish  the  first  of  a 
scries  of  studies  by  this  great  French 
caricaturist.  Gavarni  —  the  pseudonyme 
of  Sulpice  Paul  Chevalier  —  was  born  in 
Paris  in  1801.  He  was  at  first  mechanist, 
and  commenced  his  artistical  career  by 
drawing  theatrical  costumes  and  fashion- 
plates.  In  1885  he  began  to  publish  an 
illustrated  satirical  p.aper  which  he  called 
“  liCS  gens  du  monae.”  Many  of  his 
sketches  were  given  to  the  world  in  the 
Charivari.  A  collection  of  his  designs 
was  published  in  1845  in  four  volumes,  with 
letter-press  by  Balzac,  Thdophile  Gautier, 
Jules  Janin,  etc.  Two  other  volumes  were 
mlded  to  the  series  in  1850.  Gavarni  died 
November  24,  1866. .  The  drawings  which 
wc  intend  to  reproduce  in  these  pages  are 
twelve  in  number,  and  arc  excellent  speci¬ 
mens  of  Gavarni  s  art. 


THE  DUKE  OF  RICHMOND. 

1\!^E  print,  on  page  277,  a  portrait  of 
T  T  Charles  Henry  Gordon-Lcnnox,  Duke 
of  Richmond.  He  was  bom  in  1818;  was 
educated  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford ;  became 
a  captain  in  the  army  in  1844,  and  served 
as  aide-de-camp  on  the  staff  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  from  1842  until  1852.  He  has 
occupied  the  position  of  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  filled  several  other 
civic  offices.  He  succeeded  his  father  as 
sixth  Duke  "of  Richmond,  October  21,  i860. 


Dr.  Newman’s  new  book,  “  The  Gram¬ 
mar  of  Assent,”  is  said  to  have  cost  the 
author  more  time  and  labor  than  any  of  his 
previous  works.  “‘The  Grammar  of  As¬ 
sent,’”  as  a  wit  lately  remarked,  “ought 
to  be  a  work  of  a  very  high  order  I  ” 
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OLD  MEMORIES. 


AS  she  walked  through  the  lonely  street, 
Old  memories  breathed  from  each  stone ; 
She  could  hear  the  sound  of  thtir  feet, 
Although  she  was  walking  alone. 


Some  footsteps  were  short  and  some  long, 
But  all  keeping  pace  with  her  own ; 
And  she  heard  the  refrain  of  a  song. 

Yet  still  she  was  walking  alone. 


At  the  corner  she  made  a  stand. 

And  waited  for  half  a  minute ; 

She  could  almost  have  sworn  that  a  hand 
Was  holding  hers  tightly  in  it. 


And  she  felt  on  her  lips  a  kiss. 

That  was  given  her  years  agone ; 

Then  she  murmured,  “  Ah !  why  is  this. 
When  I  came  through  the  street  alone  ? 


THE  TRIAL  AT  TOURS. 

TO  most  Englishmen  the  trial  at  Tours 
reads  like  a  parody  on  justice  and  a 
scandal  to  civilization.  That  its  proceed¬ 
ings  and  incidents  have  been  the  standing 
joke  in  Parisian  circles  is  not  the  least  grave 
of  its  features.  No  one,  except  possibly  the 
prisoner,  has  much  reason  to  congratulate 
himself  upon  its  course  or  its  upshot.  The 
President,  who  is  said  to  have  behaved  with 
singular  dignity  for  a  French  judge,  stooped 
to  altercations  with  the  witnesses  and  re¬ 
monstrance  with  the  prisoner.  The  Pro- 
curcur-General,  although  he  seems  to  have 
closed  his  speech  for  the  prosecution  with 
an  impartiality  that  shocked  not  merely  the 
highly  connected  culprit,  but  his  counsel  too, 
yet  forgot  his  office  in  the  tone  he  took  with 
his  brethren  of  the  bar  who  charged  them¬ 
selves  with  the  conduct  of  the  civil  action. 
These  gentlemen,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  were 
too  intemperate  in  their  declamation,  too 
abundant  in  violent  met^hor,  to  suit  the 
more  severe  taste  of  an  English  audience. 
As  for  the  witnesses,  only  one  thing  is  quite 
clear,  and  that  is  that  there  must  have  been 
a  great  deal  of  piTjury  among  them. 

F  rom  the  ranks  in  which  they  move,  and  the 
fact  that  some  of  them  bear  familiar  names, 
we  should  have  been  inclined  to  accept  the 
evidence  of  the  Prince’s  intimates  as  given 
to  the  best  of  their  knowledge  and  ffijlief. 
And  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that,  in  a 
matter  involving  the  character,  if  not  the 
life,  of  their  friend,  they  would  take  careful 
note  of  the  locality  of  the  contusion  he 
showed  them  on  ms  face.  Indeed,  they 
swore  harmoniously  to  its  being  there,  and 
conspicuous ;  but  one  placed  it  by  the  tem¬ 
ple,  another  on  the  jaw ;  one  before  the  ear, 
another  behind  it.  The  medical  men,  in¬ 
stead  of  speaking  out  in  clear,  precise  terms, 
prevaricate,  guara  themselves  scrupulously 
against  the  suspicion  of  any  decided  opinion 
of  their  own,  and  occasionally  contradict 
their  original  ideas  as  established  by  hear¬ 
say  testimony.  After  that,  we  cannot  won¬ 
der  that  police  and  monchards  exposed 
themselves  so  carelessly  to  the  criticisms  of 
Maitre  Floquet.  Much  of  the  evidence  that 
went  most  strongly  to  bolster  the  Prince’s 
case  was  very,  much  of  the  character  of  that 
of  the  two  venerable  witnesses  in  Holy 
Writ  who  broke  down  under  Daniel’s  simple 
examination.  Nothing  seemed  to  promise 
so  well  for  the  Prince’s  acquittal  as  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  we  have  been  repeatedly  assured 
ot,  that  he  had  unimpeachable  witnessc's  to 
speak  to  Ulric  de  Fonviellc  having  been 
heard  to  declare,  in  the  frankness  of  his  first 
excitement,  that  Noir  had  given  the  man 
who  shot  him  a  violent  blow  in  the  face. 

In  court  at  Tours  one  of  them  swore  to 
having  heard  De  Fonvielle  say  it  “in  the 
street,”  another  “  in  a  shop  ” ;  and  of  course 
the  important  evidence  became  worthless  at 
once.  On  the  other  hand,  what  Maitre 
Laurier  designated  as  “  the  dumb  wit¬ 
nesses”  were  all  eloquent  on  the  side  of 
the  prosecution.  There  was  not  even  an 
attempt  at  breaking  down  the  unanimous 
testimony  as  to  Victor. Noir  wearing  ex¬ 
tremely  tight  gloves,  which  showed  no 
traces  of  the  violenoc  to  which  they  must 
almost  infallibly  have  testified.  Taking 
this  with  the  circumstances,  equally  clearly 
established,  that  when  the  dead  man  was 
picked  up  his  hat  was  found  clutched  in  his 
right  hand,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  De 
Fonvielle’s  version  of  the  tragedy  had  the 
balance  of  probability  in  its  favor.  What 
struck  us  most  forcibly  when  the  story  was 
first  told,  was  the  extreme  unlikelihood  of  a 
man  in  the  Prince’s  position  using  a  pistol 
without  some  such  gross  provocation  as  a 
blow.  When  disagreeable  visitors  come  to 
offer  you  the’  opportunity  of  a  death-strug¬ 
gle,  the  most  violent  temper  may  well  curb 


itself  for  four-and-twenty-hours.  But  after  ' 
reading  the  reports  of  the  Prince’s  demean-  , 
or,  we  renounce  that  theoretical  argument 
in  favor  of  his  innocence.  With  his  uncon¬ 
trollable  outbreaks  he  was  the  most  damag¬ 
ing  witness  for  the  prosecution  that  the 

Eicution  could  possibly  have  called. 

men  in  his  situation  would  have  been 
somewhat  saddened  by  the  recollection  of 
his  victim’s  fate,  however  madly  Noir  had  i 
courted  it.  Most  men  would  have  been 
sobered  by  protracted  confinement,  and 
felt  bound  over  to  outward  decency  of 
demeanor  for  the  time  by  the  strongest 
personal  considerations.  i 

AVe  may  account  it  as  certain  that  the  ! 
Prince’s  counsel  impressed  upon  him  most 
strenuously  how  grave  an  injury  unguarded 
language  might  do  him,  and  yet  he  could 
neither  control  his  words  nor  his  features. 

It  is  the  Corsican  temper  of  the  worst  type 
in  concentration.  We  are  told  that  “  all  of 
a  sudden  he  would  break  out  in  paroxysms  i 
of  fury,  chafing  literally  like  a  wild-cat.” 
After  that,  and  knowing  he  went  armed  to 
the  fatal  interview,  we  feel  it  almost  impos-  ; 
sible  to  believe  that,  watching  his  enemy’s  ' 
gestures,  he  did  not  fire  the  fatal  shot  with-  ^ 
out  giving  the  other  time  to  offer  the  provo-  | 
cation  of  a  blow,  even  had  Noir  intended  i 
one.  We  must  recollect  the  Prince’s  Cor-  l 
sican  blood  had  been  simmering  long  over  a 
vendetta,  when  passions  were  kept  at  Doiling- 
oint  by  such  language  as  that  he  levellra 
imself  at  Pascheu  Grousset  and  his  con¬ 
freres.  The  bare  announcement  of  their 
names  would  be  enough  to  make  him  blaze 
up ;  would  be  sufficient  to  bring  to  his 
memory  all  the  old  insults  he  had  been 
brooding  over,  and  render  the  offering  of 
any  new  one  an  utter  work  of  supererogation. 
To  our  mind  the  pres  mption  seems  very 
strong  that  the  Prince  entered  the  room  in 
a  rage  that  needed  no  exasperation ;  that 
then,  if  ever,  his  hand  would  be  on  the  pistol 
he  made  a  practice  of  carrying ;  and  that 
even  had  the  unlucky  Noir  made  the  gesture 
of  dealing  him  a  blow,  the  Prince’s  shot 
must  have  anticipated  it.  Such,  however, 
was  not  the  judgment  of  the  jury.  They 
may  have  given  a  perfectly  conscientious 
vemict,  but  we  can  only  reconcile  their 
verdict  with  their  consciences  on  the  sup¬ 
position  that,  on  some  principle  of  their  own, 
they  selected  certain  witnesses  for  the  de¬ 
fence  as  worthy  of  credit,  rejecting  all  the 
evidence  of  all  others  who  clashed  with 
them. 

The  whole  proceedings  are  strangely  il¬ 
lustrative  of  the  transition  state  of  things  in 
Fiance.  AVe  do  not  now  deal  with  them  in 
their  more  strictly  legal  aspect;  we  refer 
only  to  the  verj'  general  impression  obvious 
among  officials  of  everj’  grade,  that  this 
trial  was  distinctly  a  dynastic  question, — 
that  it  was  the  interest  of  the  Bonaparte  on  { 
the  throne  that  the  Bonaparte  at  the  bar  I 
should  be  honorably  acquitted.  AA’^e  need  1 
not  say  that  the  case  is  precisely  the  reverse 
of  this,  and  that  the  Emperor  may  regard  the 
absolute  acquittal  of  his  cousin  as  a  reason¬ 
able  misfortune;  while,  especially,  in  the 
prospect  of  that  acquittal,  all  exceptional 
signs  of  respect  shown  to  the  prisoner  were 
the  grossest  of  blunders.  But  at  first,  at 
least,  the  Public  Prosecutor  stated  and 
strove  to  establish  his  case  with  studied  ten¬ 
derness.  The  President  suppressed  the 
outbreaks  of  the  prisoner’s  intolerable  tem¬ 
per  with  a  courtesy  measured  rather  by  his 
]K>sition  and  connections  than  by  character 
or  imputed  crime.  The  captain  of  gen¬ 
darmes  in  attendance  suppressed  himself 
behind  the  portly  person  of  his  charge. 
Gendarmes,  police  agents,  possessors  of 
licenses  swore  with  a  touching  general  har¬ 
mony,  although  with  an  awkward  multiplic¬ 
ity  of  detail,  what  they  assumed  might  be 
for  the  service  of  the  State ;  and  the  jury, 
—  whether  honestly  or  not  we  do  not  say, 
—  arrived  at  the  verdict  which  they  felt 
must  give  the  greatest  satisfaction  in.  high 
places.  It  is  melancholy,  doubtless,  to  see 
men  tamper  with  their  responsibilities  or 
dally  with  peijury  at  any  time ;  it  is  doubly 
regretable  when  it  is  so  clearly  done  in 
obedience  to  blind  habit,  —  when  they  sac¬ 
rifice  themselves  so  idly  to  a  dead  supersti¬ 
tion.  Indeed,  the  proceedings  at  the  trial 
will  be  more  likely  to  gratify  uie  feuilletonist 
than  the  legist  or  moralist. 

Prince  Pierre  Bonaparte  offers  an  ex¬ 
treme  example  of  the  vie  orageuse  Mr.  King- 
lake  so  graphically  defines,  and  he  has  lived 
and  killed  with  an  exceptional  run  of  lock. 
Often  before,  as  now,  he  has  seemed  to 
commonplace  sense  of  justice  to  have  been 
carried  beyond  the  confines  of  crime,  if  not 
of  murder ;  yet  he  survives  to  figure  at  the 
har  of  Tours,  and  leaves  it,  so  far  as  the  ver¬ 
dict  of  his  countrymen  can  clear  him,  with¬ 
out  a  stain  upon  his  character.  In  Italy, 


America,  Albania,  Belgium,  France,  he  has  ! 
taken  human  life.  His  temper  is  evidently  | 
more  mad  than  violent ;  when  his  passions  ; 
are  roused  he  is  as  desperate  and  dangerous  > 
as  a  savage.  Now  he  is  sent  out  white-  | 
washed  by  the  law  among  enemies  who  be-  : 
lieve  him  an  assassin  upon  tolerably  plausi¬ 
ble  grounds,  and  who  avowedly  deny  the  | 
present  authorities,  and  set  the  laws  they  j 
administer  at  defiance.  It  reminds  us  omt-  | 
nously  of  the  scene  in  the  “  Legend  of 
Montrose,”  where  Allan  Macaulay  is  dogged 
to  his  fate  by  his  heredita^  enemies  the 
Children  of  the  Mist.  Absit  omen;  but  we 
have  the  materials  for  a  fresh  tragedy  al¬ 
ready  made,  and  if  the  next  “  affair  ”  should 
affect  to  shape  itself  in  any  comer  of  the 
elastic  mantle  of  honor,  we  see  how  fairly 
the  parties  to  it  may  hope  to  escape  the 
consequences  with  impunity.  It  is  more  a 
question  which  has  the  sympathies  of  the 
Court  than  anything  else.  All  we  know  is, 
that  at  Auteuil  an  act  of  atrocious  violence 
was  committed  among  parties  who  had  met 
with  deliberate  criminal  intent.  In  Eng¬ 
land,  we  fancy,  the  act  would  have  been 
doubly  constructive  murder,  and  we  make 
bold  to  say  no  English  jmy  would  have 
dared  to  acquit  upon  similar  evidence.  In 
France  the  author  of  the  crime,  five  times  | 
condemned  by  his  antecedents,  homicide  by  I 
habit  and  repute,  escapes  even  the  most  1 
mitigated  penalty ;  and  we  have  revelations 
of  a  state  of  feeling  in  ATictor  Hugo’s  capi¬ 
tal  of  the  world  somethin^  more  reckless  | 
than  the  tone  of  society  in  Nevada.  i 


The  present  number  of  Every  Satur-  i 
DAY  contains  specimens  of  the  work  of  two 
eminent  French  artists,  —  Gavarai  and 
Bodmer.  Of  Gavami  we  have  spoken 
elsewhere.  AVe  devote  pages  280  and  281 
to  an  artistic  reproduction  of  one  of  Bod- 
j  mer’s  most  charming  pastoral  scenes,  —  “A 
I  Spring  in  the  AVooas.”  The  reader  will 
I  find  this  engraving  well  worthy  of  his 
I  study. 

'  “  The  Sister  of  Mercy,”  from  a  drawing  ^ 

by  A.  Ackland  Hunt,  is  a  simple  theme,  i 
treated  with  genuine  feeling.  A  little  j 
motherless  child  has  fallen  asleep  in  the  : 
arms  of  one  of  the  Sisters,  at  a  Children’s  | 
Home,  —  a  slight  and  common  enough  in-  i 
cident,  but  one  which  Mr.  Hunt  has  turned  ! 
into  a  verj*  graceful  and  pathetic  picture.  ; 


RANDOM  NOTES. 

—  A  strange  sign  of  the  times  is  the  sue-  i 
cess  of  a  theatre  at  Rodosto,  on  the  Sea  of  ; 
Marmora,  in  Turkey. 

—  The  Paris  journals  say  that  the  Em¬ 
peror  has  requested  Prince  Pierre  Bona-  | 
parte  and  his  family  to  reside  abroad  for 
an  indefinite  period. 

—  During  a  recent  trial  in  the  Isle  of : 
Man  the  juiy  were  addressed  by  counsel  : 
and  judge  for  a  period  twenty-nine  hours  j 
fifty-five  minutes  I 

—  The  English  Society  for  the  Preven¬ 
tion  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  has  put  an  end  ■ 
to  the  Spanish  bull-fighting  shows  in  Lon- 
don.  London  liked  them. 

—  Cosmos  asserts  that  it  has  recently  ! 
been  demonstrated  by  a  reference  to  au¬ 
thentic  documents  that  Guernsey  and  Jer¬ 
sey  have  sunk  more  than  fifteen  yards  dur-  ! 
ing  the  last  five  centuries. 

—  Two  new  illustrated  Parisian  journals  ; 
are  announced  to  appear  shortly,  Le  Cor-  j 
saire  Illustre,  which  is  to  be  brought  out  at  | 
the  small  price  of  five  centimes,  and  will  | 
appear  daily,  and  La  Complaint  Jllustree,  | 
which  will  be  published  weekly. 

—  Until  now  there  has  been  no  Homoe-  j 
opathic  Hospital  in  France.  On  the  10th  j 
April,  a  Homoeopathic  Hospital,  called  | 
Hahnemann,  was  opened  at  ATemes.  It  has  | 
been  founded  and  will  be  maintained  by 
subseriptions,  without  any  assistance  what-  j 
ever  from  the  Government. 

—  At  the  conclusion  of  the  Bonaparte- 
'  Noir  trial  the  Marseillaise  published,  in 
'  type  an  inch  high,  the  following  annoimce- 
I  raent  at  the  head  of  the  journal :  “  Pierre 
I  Bonaparte  is  a^uitted.  Victor  Noir  is  in 
j  the  tomb.  Ulric  de  Fonvielle  is  in  prison. 

;  Paschal  Grousset  is  in  prison.  Henri 
j  Rochefort  is  in  prison.  Millifere,  Rigault,  , 

I  Bazire  Dereure,  are  in  prison.  Pierre  Bona- 
I  parte  is  acquitted.” 

I  —  The  Naples  Patria  is  now  publishing 
I  as  a  feuUleton  a  translation  of  John  Halifax, 
j  Gentleman.  Although  it  is  doubtless  a 
I  treat  to  the  subscribers  of  the  Patria  to  get 


a  glimpse  of  John  Halifax,  still,  it  is  but  a 
glmpse,  after  all,  and  requires,  we  should 
imagine,  the  exercise  eff  a  little  patience,  as 
the  Naples  journals  are  very  small,  and  it 
is  not  {xissible  to  publish  more  than  a  l>age 
of  the  original  novel  at  one  issue. 

—  Another  London  house  full  of  literary 
reminii^cences  has  just  been  tom  down,  — 
the  old  home  of  the  Longmans,  on  the 
Green  Hill,  Hampstead.  In  the  large  draw¬ 
ing-room  overlooking  its  pleasant  gardens, 
Tom  Moore,  Lord  J^n  Russell,  Lord  Hol¬ 
land,  Agnes  and  Joanna  Baillie,  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  and  many  other  celebrities  of  the 
early  part  of  the  present  centurv  used  to 
meet.  Its  last  tenant  was  the  late  Lord 
Ashburton. 

—  Viscoimt  Lepic  last  week  presented  to 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  a  collection  of  arms 
and  other  curious  historical  objects.  This 
collection  is  to  be  placed  in  the  Musee  de 
Saint  Germain;  it  comprises  axes,  lances, 
arrows,  harpoons,  fishi^-tackle,  and  agri¬ 
cultural  implements.  Tne  Emperor,  who 
appeared  to  be  greatly  interested  in  M. 
Lepic’s  explanations  of  the  collection,  has 
desired  him  to  make  a  similar  one  for  the 
Artillery  Museum. 

—  M  Andr4  Leroy,  of  Antwerp,  is  en¬ 
gaged  on  a  Dictionary  of  Pomology ;  three 
large  volumes  are  ready,  and  treat  of 
pears,  apples,  quinces,  service  trees,  and 
medlars.  Two  more  volumes  will  complete 
the  work,  one  of  which  will  treat  of  stone- 
fruits,  the  other  of  grapes  and  miscellaneous 
fruits.  Each  species  of  fmit  is  treated  in 
an  elaborate  way,  and  to  the  mode  of  its 
culture  is  prefixed  a  historj'  of  its  culture 
(besides  several  types  of  each  variety,  915 
varieties  of  pears  are  described),  and  each 
description  is  accompanied  by  a  woodcut. 

—  The  vicar  of  Cushendun,  county  An¬ 
trim  communicates  the  following  to  Science 
Gossip :  “  The  following  incident  was  told 
me  the  other  day  by  a  resident,  who  vouches 
for  the  truth  of  it,  and  which  happened 
close  to  his  residence  in  Cushendun,  county 
Antrim.  A  rat,  nearly  white  with  age, 
and  blind,  was  frequently  seen  led  to  the 
water  bv  a  young  rat,  bv  means  of  a  straw, 
of  which  the  old  rat  hefd  one  end  and  the 
young  rat  the  other.  This  incident  corrob¬ 
orates  a  similar  statement  riven  by  Jesse 
in  his  “  Gleanings  of  Natural  History.”  Few 
young  men  of  the  day  would  be  so  polite  to 
their  grandfathers. 

—  A  ludicrous  story  of  an  abortive  duel 
^pears  in  the  Paris  Gazette  des  Tribunaux. 
Two  boys,  aged  respectively  eleven  and  four¬ 
teen,  met  upon  the  field  of  honor,  when  the 
affair  was  smnmarily  decided,  before  an  ex¬ 
change  of  shots,  by  a  kick  administered  to 
each  bv  a  gamekeeper.  The  duellists  had 
quarrelled  at  play,  and  to  decide  their  differ¬ 
ences  had  stolen  a  pair  of  pistols,  bought  a 
cracker,  from  which  they  emptied  the  gun¬ 
powder,  and  melted  a  brace  of  bullets  in 
moulds  of  nutshell  from  metal  obtained  from 
a  pewter  spoon.  The  president  of  the  police- 
court  said  that  the  keeper  had  done  quite 
right  in  treating  them  as  young  vagabonds, 
and  as  they  were  not  known  to  the  police  he 
handed  them  to  their  parents. 

—  The  Cologne  Gazette  remarks  that  for 
some  time  past  the  liking  for  French  ideas 
and  customs  which  has  hitherto  pervaded 
Russian  societv,  and  been  held  as  a  sign  of 
intellectual  culture,  has  given  way  to  an  in¬ 
clination  towards  English  views.  The 
English  language  is  being  more  and  more 
studied  in  educated  families ;  Englishwomen 
are  sought  as  governesses  and  nurses ;  and 
the  favorite  theatres  in  St.  Petersburg  are 
beginning  to  bring  forward  English  pieces. 
A  preferent'C  for  the  English  language 
brings  with  it  an  imitation  of  English  cus¬ 
toms.  Sporting  pursuits  are  in  favor  with 
the  rich  Russian  aristocracy,  and  societies 
for  the  protection  of  animus  are  in  high 
favor. 

—  For  once  the  adage,  that  true  love 
never  did  run  smooth,  has  met  with  a  strik¬ 
ing  confirmation  in  the  person  of  a  whale 
ship.  For  there  is  now  an  old  whaling 
ship,  called  the  True  Love,  lying  at  Hull, 
England,  which  has  had  quite  a  remarkable 
career.  She  was  built  at  Philadelpliia  in 
1764  —  one  himdred  and  six  years  ago  — 
and  during  the  Revolution  sailed  over  the 
seas  as  a  Yankee  privateer.  A  British 
cruiser  finally  ciqitured  her,  after  which  she 
was  bou^t  from  the  Government  by  a 
merchant  and  emffioyed  in  the  wine  trade 
until  .1 784.  The  True  Love  then  entered 
the  whaling  service,  and  continued  in  it 
until  1867.  She  is  soon  to  be  “  spliced,” 
that  is  her  timbers  will  be  spliced  into  fire¬ 
wood,  and  True  Love’s  flame  will  bum 
bright  to  the  last. 


USED  UP. 
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THE  “TWO  GREEN  LEAVES.” 

HOW  many  readers  of  “  The  Mystery  of 
Edwin  Drood  ”  will  be  able  to  remem¬ 
ber  the  first  appearance  of  those  monthly 
green  leaves  which  are  indissolubly  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Mr.  Dickens’s  monthly  apj)ear- 
ances  as  a  serial  story-teller  ?  'fhe  author 
of  “  Pickwick  ”  is,  we  are  glad  to  think,  not 
yet  an  old  man ;  and  yet  so  early  were  his 
successes  that,  looking  backward  to  the  first 
numbers  of  the  immortal  “Pickwick,”  or 
the  “  Sketches  by  Boz,”  is  like  taking  a 
glance  at  a  period  of  social  and  literary  his¬ 
tory  far  off  in  the  shadowy  past.  The  fash¬ 
ion*,  the  very  habits  of  the  people,  are 
changed  since  Cruikshank  and  Seymour 
followed  the  creations  of  his  fancy,  and  gave 
to  the  commonplace,  tea-garden-frequenting 
folk  of  the  sketches,  and  the  familiar  Pick¬ 
wick  and  his  comjianions  of  thi?  club,  a  visi¬ 
ble  existence.  Witness  the  high-shouldered 
coats,  the  long-strapped  trousers,  of  the  i 
men ;  the  shouldef-of-mutton  sleeves  and  i 
vast  encircling  bonnets  of  the  women.  Wit-  I 
ness  still  more  emphatically  the  cumbrous  I 
hackney-coaches  which  figure  in  the  sketches,  ! 
and  above  all  that  mysterious,  open,  high-  j 
hooded  cab,  with  its  side-seat  for  the  ilriver.  ; 
who  in  the  earliest  of  the  illustrations  to  the  ■ 
“  Pickwick  Papers  ”  has  descended  from  his 
perch  to  invite  the  mild  and  benevolent  I 
founder  of  the  club  to  a  pugilistic  contest,  j 
Aws  seem  to  have  passed  since  that  vener-  i 
able,  prehistoric  vehicle  really  ])licd  for  I 
hire  in  the  streets  of  London.  But  the  first  I 
acknowledged  appearance  of  Mr.  Dickens  I 
dates  from  a  still  earlier  period.  It  was  in  { 
The  Monthly  Magazine  —  a  periodical  is-  I 
sued  by  Cochrane  and  Macrone,  of  Water¬ 
loo  Place,  which  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  more  famous  New  Monthly  of  Col-  | 
burn  —  that  the  sketch  bearing  the  title  of  | 
“  Mrs.  .Joseph  Porter  over  the  Way,”  first  ! 
made  the  name  of  Boz  known  to  the  public.  ^ 
What  other  story-teller,  English  or  foreign,  j 
ever  maintained  .so  great  and  increasing  a  | 
popularity  for  six-and-thirty  years  !  | 

We  came  the  other  day  across  the  origi¬ 
nal  announcement  of  “  Pickwick  ”  in  the 
form  of  an  advertisement  in  a  daily  Journal. 

It  promises  that  on  the  31st  of  M.arch,  183C, 
“will  be  published,  to  be  continued  month¬ 
ly,  the  first  number  of  the  ‘  Posthumous  | 
P.ioers  of  the  Pickwick  Club,’  containing  a  i 
faithful  record  of  the  perambulations,  perils,  ' 
a  Iventures,  and  sjmrting  transactions  of  the 
corresponding  members,  edited  by  Boz ;  ^ 
each  monthly  part  embellished  with  four  ; 
illustrations  by  Seymour.”  Four  illustra¬ 
tions  to  a  monthly  serial  of  only  thirty-two 
pages  seem  an  unconscionable  allowance.  , 
and  indeed  the  number  was  soon  cut  down  ; 
to  the  regidation  two,  which  have  ever  after 
been  considert*d  suflicient.  But  the  “  Pi(^k- 
w'ick  Papers,”  it  must  be  remembered,  were  , 
in  their  origin  regarded  by  the  publishers  i 
not  so  much  as  letterpress  with  illustrations, 
as  illustrations  with  letterpress.  An  absurd  i 
controversy  raged  some  time  since  in  liter-  ' 
ary  journals  as  to  the  relative  shares  of  Mr. 
Dickens  and  Mr.  Seymour  in  the  invention  ! 
of  “  Pickwick.”  We  believe  it  was  then  ' 
fully  established  that  that  benevolent  bald-  ! 
head,  and  above  all,  those  comely  limbs  en-  | 
cased  in  black  shorts  were  the  happy  inspi-  j 
ration  of  the  unfortunate  artist;  but  the  i 
fact  is  that  the  whole  character  of  the  pro-  j 
ject  became  rapidly  changed  in  Mr.  Dick-  ' 
ena’s  hands.  There  was  in  those  days  a 
curious  rage  for  the  humor  of  cockney 
^rtsmen  and  cockneyism  in  general, 
"^e  public  were  supposed  to  be  never 
tired  of  pictures  of  city  gentlemen  shooting 
at  sparrows  on  hedges,  and  pKjultry  in  farm¬ 
yard  hen-coops,  and  as  this  sort  of  thing 
undoubtedly  paid,  the  enterprising  publish¬ 
ers  projected  a  monthly  serial  in  which  the 
literary  matter  should  fiumish  a  monthly 
pretext  for  four  plates  of  that  kind.  Hence, 
the  Cockney  Club  which  flourishes  promi¬ 
nently  in  the  advertisement  referred  to  with 
much  very  mild  wit  about  the  travels  of  its 
distinguished  members  over  “  the  whole  of 
Middlesex,  a  part  of  Surrey,  a  portion  of 
Essex,  and  several  square  miles  of  Kent  ” ; 
and  promises  of  showing  how  in  a  rapid 
steamer  they  smoothly  navigated  the  placid 
Thames,  and  in  “  an  open  boat  fearlessly 
cros.sed  the  turbid  Medway.”  Furthermore, 
the  public  were  facetiously  informed  that  j 
“^Die  Pickwick  Travels,  the  Pickwick  ; 
Mary,  the  Pickwick  Correspondence,  in  i 
short,  the  whole  of  the  Pickwict  Papers  had 
been  purchased  from  the  patriotic  secretary,  ; 
at  an  immense  expense,  and  placed  in  the  ; 
hands  of  Boz,  the  author  of  ‘  Sketches  il¬ 
lustrative  of  Everyday  Life  and  Everyday  I 
People,’  a  gentleman  whom  the  publishers  | 
consider  highly  qualified  for  the  task  of  j 
a^nging  these  important  documents,  and  | 
placing  them  before  the  public  in  an  attrac-  ' 


tive  form,  and  who  is  at  present  deeply  im-  ' 
mersed  in  his  arduous  labors.” 

Tills  was  not  the  last  time  that  Mr.  Dick¬ 
ons  has  voluntarily  plagued  himself  with  the  I 
cumbrous  machinery  of  a  club  and  been  com-  ; 
pelled,  as  an  illustrious  critic  remarked,  to  ; 
get  rid  of  it  afterwanls  by  a  sort  of  coup  j 
d’etat.  'The  verv'  first  chapter  of  “  Pickwick,”  ! 
in  fact,  dismissed  all  the  hackneyed  humor  j 
of  .the  sporting  and  antiquarian  cockney  ; 
club,  “renowned  in  the  annals  of  Huggin 
Lane,  and  closely  associated  with  Lothbury 
and  Cateaton  Street,”  and  the  story  entered 
at  once  upon  the  connected  narrative  which  , 
afterwartls  became  so  famous.  In  fact,  so  ! 
completely  uninterested  does  the  author  ap-  ! 
pear  to  have  been  in  the  club  idea,  that  he  ! 
dates  its  earliest  transactions,  “May  12th,  | 
1817,”  regardless  of  the  advertisement  we  j 
have  quoted,  in  which  its  foundation  is  dis-  , 
tinctly  assigned  to  the  year  1822.  Of  the  i 
haste  with  which  “  Pickwick  ”  was  under-  j 
taken  we  have  indeed  other  indications :  for  ' 
the  author  put  forth  a  public  apology  for  ; 
Mr.  Hablot  Browne,  who  succeeded  Sey-  i 
mour  as  illustrator  of  the  serial,  on  t^e 
ground  that  the  monthly  illustrations  had 
been  executed  from  the  author’s  mere  ver-  | 
bal  desertions  of  what  he  intended  to  ' 
write.”  This  is  a  misery  with  which  most 
serial  illustrators  have  at  some  time  made  ■ 
acquaintance.  Jn  fact,  the  novelist’s  hands  ' 


DUKE  OF  RICTDIOND. 

were  rather  full  at  that  time,  for  it  was  dur¬ 
ing  this  t^riod  that  he  undertook  the  editor¬ 
ship  of  Bentley’s  Miscellany,  and  wrote  his 
powerful  story  of  “  Oliver  Twist,”  which 
first  appeared  in  that  once  prosperous  peri¬ 
odical.  “  Pickwick  ”  and  “  Oliver  Twist,”  > 
in  fact,  were  written  together,  month  by  . 
month,  neither  work  being  at  any  time,  we  > 
believe,  one  day  ahead  of  the  printer’s  de-  j 
mand  for  manuscript,  a  fact  which  is,  in  it¬ 
self,  of  some  interest  in  literarj'  history. 
Pickwick’s  monthly  green  leaves  never,  we 
believe,  failed  to  appear ;  but  the  “  Parish 
Boy’s  Progress  ”  was  certainly  once  inter¬ 
rupted.  In  the  month  of  June,  1837,  the 
readers  of  Bentley  missed  the  usual  instal¬ 
ment  of  “  Oliver  Twist,”  an  apology  appear¬ 
ing  for  the  author  on  the  ground  that  owing 
to  “  the  sudden  death  of  a  dear  voung  rela¬ 
tive,  to  whom  he  was  most  aflfectionately 
attached,  he  is  compelled  to  seek  a  short 
interval  of  rest  and  quiet.”  Altogether  Mr. 
Dickens,  like  his  great  contemporary,  Thack¬ 
eray,  at  a  subsequent  period,  evidently  did 
not  feel  at  ease  in  the  raitorial  chair.  The 
contributors  to  Bentley’s,  judging  from  the 
editor’s  answers  to  his  correspondents,  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  an  unreasonable  race,  i 
“Jim  Crow  (one  is  informed)  is  a  public  • 
nuisance,  and  we  decline  the  honor  of  being 
his  biographer.”  Another  volunteer  con-  j 
tributor  received  the  following  still  sharper  j 


notice:  “The  person  who  sends  a  manu- 
cript  entitled  ‘The  First  Night  of  a  New 
Play,’  with  a  request  that  it  might  receive 
a  few  touches  from  the  inimitable  ‘  Boz,’  is 
an  impudent  imposter;  Sir  Thomas  Lofty 
in  Foote’s  comedy  of  ‘  Tlic  Patron  ’  (with 
which  he  is  ver\'  well  acquainted)  is  nothing 
to  him.”  Bentley  was  given  up  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year ;  for  “  Pickwick  ”  had  laid  hold 
of  the  public  attention,  and  the  author  was 
already  widely  famous.  No  thanks,  how¬ 
ever,  to  the  critics  who  only  perceived  the 
new  light  when  its  rays  were  dazzling  the 
eyes  of  all.  One  weekly  critic,  indeed,  did 
remark  on  the  first  number  of  “  Pickwick,” 
that  “  the  design  is  playful,  and  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  go«l-natured  satire  do  not  seem 
likely  to  be  neglected.” 

When  nine  numbers  had  appeared,  the 
Athenaeum  reported  as  follows :  “  The 
writer  of  the  periodical  which  is  now  before 
us  has  great  cleverness,  but  he  runs  closely 
on  some  leading  hounds  in  the  humorous 
pack,  and  when  he  gives  tongue  (perchance 
a  vulgar  tongue)  he  reminds  you  of  the  bay¬ 
ing  of  several  deep  dogs,  who  have  gone  be¬ 
fore.  The  Papers  of  the  Pickwick  Club,  in 
fact,  are  made  up  of  two  pounds  of  Smollett, 
three  ounces  of  Sterne,  a  handful  of  Hook, 
a  dash  of  a  grammatical  Pierce  Egan  —  in¬ 
cidents  at  pleasure,  served  with  an  original 
sauce  piquante.”  Critics  have  rarely  been 
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endowed  with  the  gift  of  prophecy ;  and  it 
is  certain  that  none  at  this  period  foresaw 
the  surprising  mpularitv  which  awaited  the 
new  writer.  Though  tliere  is  a  longer  in¬ 
terval  between  the  completion  of  Mr  Dick¬ 
ens’s  last  novel  and  the  new  one,  it  cannot 
be  said  that  his  popularity  has  ever  flagged ; 
bnt  the  last  of  nis  farewell  readings  l^ing 
now  accomplished,  it  mav  be  hoped  that 
henceforth  he  will  resume  iiis  old  place,  and 

Imt  forth  his  monthly  green  leaves  as  ftesh- 
y  and  as  regularly  as  of  old. 


THE  STORY  OF  A  CASHMERE 
SHAWL. 

I  WAS  travelling  down  country  from  “  the 
Hills,”  or,  as  we  should  less  irreverently 
say  in  England,  the  Himalaya  Mountains. 
I  was  halting  at  Meerut,  which,  as  even'- 
body  knows,  is  the  best  station  in  the  Nortn- 
westem  Provinces.  I  had  put  up  at  the 
dak  bungalow,  which,  as  everybody  knows 
also,  is  a  resting-house  for  travellers  hv  the 
road.  People  go  by  tbe  rail  now,  and  d&k 
bungalows  have  nearly  disappeared,  so  I 
may  as  well  mention  what  the  place  was 
like. 

Outside  you  saw  simply  a  low  house  with 
a  high  roof,  the  latter  covered  with  thatch ; 
a  veranda  in  the  frront  and  rear,  supported 
by  pillars  covered  with  a  hard  composition 
called  chunam ;  openings  serving  the  double 
purpose  of  dotws  and  windows,  guarded  by 
green  blinds,  cidled  jUmils  in  India  and  jal¬ 
ousies  in  France,  and  not  called  at  all  in 
England,  where  ^ey  are  little  known ;  the 
whole  standing  in  an  enclosure,  known  as 
a  compound,  containing  ’Htle  else  than  a 
cook-house  and  a  coume  of  huts  for  ser¬ 
vants.  Inside  you  find  ^urself  in  one  of  the 
two  principal  apartments,  —  as  dreary  a 
place  as  comd  conveniently  be  made  of  four 
whitewashed  walls,  a  chunam  fioor,  and  a 
ceiling  of  stretched  canvas,  threatening  to 
give  wav  in  some  places,  and  flapping  un¬ 
pleasantly  whenever  the  wind  blows.  A 
rongh  table  of  toon  wood,  three  chairs,  and 
the  chronic  bedstead  of  the  country,  called 
a  charpoy,  completes  the  furniture  of  the 
place,  wi^  the  exception  of  a  little  book¬ 
case  against  the  wall,  where  a  tract  society 
deposits  some  improving  publications  for 
the  use  of  travellers. 

I  had  taken  my  bath  in  the  adjoining  lit¬ 
tle  den  devoted  to  the  purpose  (that  is  to 
say,  I  had  poured  a  dozen  chatties  of  water 
over  my  head,  in  the  primitive  fashion  of 
the  country),  and  was  lounging  in  the  ver¬ 
anda,  in  a  neglige  costume,  while  the 
khansamah  was  preparing  the  inevitable 
spatchcock,  eggs,  and  tea  for  my  break&st, 
when  I  heard  the  sound  of  hoofs,  and  im¬ 
mediately  saw  a  stranger,  who  rode  into 
the  compound  and  salu^  me. 

He  was  a  fine-looking  Englishman,  un- 
exceptionably  mounted,  and  dressed  in  a 
style  which  in  England  we  should  consider 
a  cross  between  a  cricketing  and  a  shooting 
costume. 

“  I  am  speaking,  I  think,  to  Mr. - ,” 

said  he. 

I  bowed  acquiescence. 

‘‘  I  was  in  here  an  hour  ago,  making 
some  inquiries  about  a  murder  which  has 
taken  place  not  far  ofiT,  —  saw  your  name 
on  your  baggage,  but  would  not  disturb 
you  then.  You  have  not  bieakfasted,  I 
hope.  My  name  is  Welwj-n.” 

1  knew  the  name  well,  —  it  was  that  of  a 
high  official  of  the  station,  and  we  both 
belonged  to  the  same  service.  The  result 
of  a  short  conversation  was,  that  I  made 
the  khansamah  a  present  of  my  breakffist, 
and  had  myself  and  my  baggage  removed 
to  the  house  of  my  new  acquaintance. 

Such  a  charming  house  it  was.  Nothing 
like  the  d&k  bungalow,  you  may  be  sure. 
It  stood  in  a  garden  rich  with  foliage  and 
flowers.  It  was  of  very  large  size,  though 
it  had  no  upper  stoiy,  and  was  surmounted 
by  the  usual  thatched  roof.  The  rows  of 
open  jilmils  on  the  two  sides  presented  to 
view  indicated  a  large  amount  of  interior 
accommodation,  and  you  could  see  some  of 
the  apartments  inside  thronzh  the  chicks 
used  to  keep  out  the  flies.  The  front  ver¬ 
anda  was  of  enormous  size,  and  peopled 
by  a  little  colony  of  servants,  —  chuppras- 
sies,  bearers,  and  a  couple  of  ayahs  —  to 
say  nothing  of  a  native  sentry  who  paced 
up  and  down.  All  rose  as  we  approached, 
and  made  their  salaams,  even  to  a  tailor 
who  was  seated  in  a  comer  engaged  with 
some  gauzy  articles  of  female  costume.  It 
was  a  very  prosperous-looking  mansion  in 
every  respect ;  and  the  impression  was  com¬ 
plete  when  we  entered  ^e  drawing-room, 
which  was  luxuriously  furnished,  ad<»iied 
everywhere  with  flowers,  and  enriched  with 
works  of  art  upon  the  walls,  —  objects  not 


verj'  common  in  the  upper  provinces  of 
India. 

Half  reclining  on  an  ottoman  was  a 
lady,  reading  a  novel.  Such  a  charming 
lady  !  I  knew  her  well  by  reputation  as  the 
beauty  of  the  station,  —  everybody  hears 
of  everj’body  else  in  India,  so  that  they  are 
in  tbe  same  presidency.  But  I  was  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  find  the  reputation  so  well  deserved, 
for  ladies  are  so  reverenced  among  Anglo- 
Indians  that  their  charms  are  apt  to  get  ex¬ 
aggerated  by  description.  Not  that  she 
was  a  person  to  take  your  admiration  by 
storm.  Hers  was  a  pretty  little  compact 
style  of  beauty,  and  one  of  her  chief  charms 
was  a  pervading  expression  of  indolence 
which  centred  itself  in  her  eyes.  But  it 
was  the  indolence  of  command,  and  I  soon 
found  that  Mrs.  Welwyn  was  thoroughly 
accustomed  to  have  her  own  way.  She  was 
quite  young,  I  may  also  remark,  and  had 
been  only  two  years  in  the  country. 

Her  husband  presented  me  in  due  form, 
and  then  hurried  away,  to  make  his  toilet 
for  breakfast.  We  were  complete  friends 
by  the  time  he  returned.  I  had  learned 
many  personal  particulars  concerning  her¬ 
self,  and  was  placed  in  possession  of  a  very 
fair  summary  of  her  tastes  and  opinions : 
on  the  other  hand,  I  had  imparted  as  much 
about  myself  as  was  likely  to  convey  a 
flattering  impression,  and  had  of  course 
mentioned,  among  other  things,  that  I  was 
on  my  way  home  to  England. 

This  gave  Mrs.  Welwyn  an  idea.  Dur¬ 
ing  breakfast  she  said,  — 

“  Charles,  as  Mr. - is  going  home,  he 

can  take  that  shawl  for  Sophie.  She  is  my 
favorite  sister,  and  you  know  I  promised 
her  faithfully.” 

You  see  ^is  imperious  lady  did  not  con¬ 
sider  it  necessary  to  request  my  services. 

“  ‘  That  ’  shawl  has  ^t  to  be  procured,” 
remarked  her  husband.  , 

“  Oh  1  that  is  easy.”  To  a  chupprassee, 
who  had  just  brought  in  a  note,  “  Cash- 
mere  ka  Euppra  wallah  bulao.” 

“  I  will  see  if  it  is  of  any  use  to  call 
him,”  siud  her  husband ;  “  but  1  think  there 
is  a  good  man  in  the  bazaar.”  And  he 
gave  some  more  definite  directions  to  the 
attendant. 

In  less  than  an  hour  a  travelling  mer¬ 
chant,  well  known  in  the  station,  made  his 
appearance  in  the  veranda,  accompanied 
by  two  coolies  carrying  large  bales  of  mer¬ 
chandise.  A  great  cloth  was  spread  upon 
the  ground,  and  upon  this  his  wares  were 
soon  unrolled  and  displayed  to  the  best  ad¬ 
vantage. 

I  admired  one  in  which  I  thought  the 
colors  were  particularly  well  harmonized. 
Mrs.  Welwyn  tossed  it  aside,  saying, — 

“  Oh  I  that  is  not  of  the  best  kind.  You 
see  it  is  worked  upon  a  plain  material,  on 
one  side.  The  woven  ones  —  those  that 
have  the  pattern  and  the  fabric  all  woven 
together  — those  are  the  best.” 

“  They  are  certainly  the  most  expensive,” 
said  her  husband,  dryly ;  “  the  best  of  these 
will  cost  three  thousand  rupees.” 

The  merchant  nodded  his  head. 

“  Oh !  speak  in  pounds,”  said  the  little 
lady. 

“  Well,  three  hundred  pounds.” 

And  the  merchant  explained  that  if 
specially  ordered  they  might  be  made  to 
cost  a  great  deal  more,  the  manufacturers 
being  very  complaisant  in  this  respect.  But 
you  may  get  a  very  good  woven  shawl  for  a 
hundred  pounds,  and  prices  range  below 
that.  A  good  worked  shawl  may  be  had 
for  as  little  as  twenty  pounds. 

In  the  course  of  the  conversation  that 
followed  —  madame  was  a  long  time  mak¬ 
ing  her  choice  —  I  picked  up  many  par¬ 
ticulars  concerning  Cashmere  shawls,  which 
I  have  verified  by  subsequent  reference  to 
authorities.  In  the  first  place,  they  do  not 
all  come  from  Cashmere.  A  considerable 
proportion  of  this  manufacture  is  now  car¬ 
ried  on  in  British  territory.  Between 
thirty  and  forty  years  ago  it  was  entirely 
confined  to  Cashmere.  But  a  terrible  fam¬ 
ine  visited  the  land,  and,  in  consequence, 
numbers  of  the  shawl-weavers  emigrated  to 
the  Punjab,  and  settled  in  Umritzur,  Niu*- 
pur,  Dinangar,  Tilaknath,  Jelapnr,  and 
Loodianah,  in  all  of  which  places  tne  manu¬ 
facture  continues  to  flourish.  'Fhe  best 
shawls  of  Punjab  manufactiu%  are  made  at 
Umritzur,  which  is  also  an  emporium  of  the 
trade.  But  none  of  these  can  compete 
with  the  best  shawls  made  in  Cashmere  it¬ 
self.  This  is  partly  because  the  Punjab 
manufacturers  are  not  able  to  obtain  the 
finest  species  of  wool,  and  partly  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  inferiority  of  their  dyeing,  the 
excellence  of  which,  in  Cashmere,  is  at¬ 
tributed  to  some  chemical  peculiarity  in  the 
water. 

The  raw  woollen  substances  used  in  tbe 


manufacture  of  Cashmere  shawls  and  other 
articles  of  dress  of  the  same  description  arc 
six  in  number.  There  is,  in  the  first  place 
the  Pushum,  or  shawl  wool,  properly  so 
called,  which  is  a  downy  substance,  found 
next  to  the  skin  and  below  the  thick  hair  of 
the  Thibt'tian  goat.  It  is  of  three  colors,  — 
white,  drab,  and  dark  lavender.  The  best 
kind  is  produced  in  the  semi-Chinese  prov¬ 
inces  of  Turfan  Kichar,  and  exported,  viil 
Yarkand,  to  Cashmere.  All  the  finest 
shawls  are  made  of  this  wool,  but  as  the 
Maharajah  of  Cashmere  keeps  up  a  strict 
monopoly  of  the  article,  the  Punjab  shawl- 
weavers  have  to  be  content  with  an  inferior 
kind  of  Pushum,  produced  at  Chatan.  The 
price  of  white  Pushum  at  Cashmere  is  from 
three  to  four  shillings  a  pound  for  uncleaned, 
and  from  six  to  seven  shillings  a  pound  for 
cleaned. 

Next  on  the  list  is  the  fleece  of  the 
Dumba  sheep  of  Caubul  and  Peshawur. 
It  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  finer 
sorts  of  ehogas,  —  a  choga  being  an  outer 
cloak  or  robe,  with  sleeves,  worn  by  Afghans, 
and  other  Mahometans  of  the  western  fron¬ 
tier.  This  is  sometimes  called  Caubuli 
Pushum, 

Thirdly,  we  come  to  the  wahab  shaki,  or 
Kirmani  wool.  This  is  the  wool  of  a  sheep 
found  in  Kirman,  a  tract  of  country  in  the 
south  of  Persia,  by  the  Persian  6ulf.  It 
is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  a  spurious 
kind  of  shawl  cloth,  and  for  adulterating 
the  texture  of  Cashmere  shawls. 

Next  we  find  the  hair  of  a  goat  common 
in  Caubul  and  Peshawur,  called  Put,  from 
which  a  texture  called  Puttoo  is  made. 

The  woolly  hair  of  the  camel  supplies  the 
material  for  a  coarser  kind  of  choga. 

Lastly,  we  come  to  the  wool  of  the  coun¬ 
try  sheep  of  the  plains. 

The  adulteration  of  the  best  wool  with 
that  of  inferior  kinds  has  been  largely  prac¬ 
tised  of  late  years,  and  dealers  hitve  made 
many  complaints  on  the  subject.  One  of 
the  worst  effects  of  this  adulteration  is  the 
shrinking  of  those  portions  of  the  garment 
in  which  it  is  employed  after  exposure  to 
the  action  of  water.  In  Cashmere  there  are 
several  penal  restrictions  to  the  practice ; 
and  in  our  own  territories  a  Company  or 
Guild  has  been  formed  to  authenticate  the 
genuine  articles  by  means  of  trade-marks, 
the  imitation  of  which  may  be  punished  by 
law. 

For  the  preparation  of  the  shawl  wool 
great  care  is  necessary.  The  first  operation 
is  cleaning  it.  This  is  generally  perfoniied 
by  women.  The  best  kind  is  cleaned  with 
lime  and  water,  but  ordinary  wool  is  shaken 
up  with  flour.  The  next  process  is  that  of 
separating  the  hair  from  the  pushum.  It  is 
a  very  tedious  operation,  and  the  value  of 
the  cloth  subsequently  manufactured  varies 
with  the  amount  of  care  btistowed  upon  it. 
The  wool  thus  cleaned  and  sorted  is  spun 
into  thread  with  the  common  churka,  or  na¬ 
tive  spinning  machine.  This  is  also  a  pro¬ 
cess  requiring  great  care.  White  pushmeea 
thread  of  the  finest  quality  will  sometimes 
cost  as  much  as  £  2  10. s.  a  pound.  Tlie 
thread  is  next  dyed,  and  is  then  ready  for 
the  loom. 

The  spinning,  like  the  cleaning,  is  prin¬ 
cipally  performed. by  women,  of  whom,  some 
years  ago,  no  less  than  a  hundred  thousand 
were  said  to  he  employed  in  this  manner. 
Girls  begin  at  the  age  of  ten.  They  com¬ 
mence  their  employment  at  daybreak,  work¬ 
ing  with  hut  little  intermission  during  the 
day,  and  sometimes  far  into  the  night  —  es¬ 
pecially  when  the  moonlight  enames  them 
to  save  the  expense  of  oil  lamps.  This  is  a 
prosaic  state  of  existence  suggestive  rather 
of  Manchester  than  Cashmere,  — 

"  With  it*  ram  the  brifthtest  the  earth  ever  gave, 

It*  temple*  and  grottos  and  fountaiDS  as  clear 
As  the  lore-lighted  eyes  that  hang  over  their  wave.” 

In  Cashmere  there  is  no  Ten  Hours  Bill, 
and  the  “  love-lighted  eyes  ”  have  to  hang 
for  verj'  long  hours  over  work  for  which 
their  owners  get  very  poorly  paid,  —  albeit 
the  payment  is  on  a  regulation  scale,  and 
adapted  to  the  mode  of  life  and  require¬ 
ments  of  the  population. 

A  dealer  called  a  Puimungu  keeps  a  shop 
for  the  purchase  of  yarn,  and  he  also  sends 
people  to  collect  it  from  the  houses  of  the 
spinners,  his  emissaries  giving  notice  of  their 
approach  by  the  sound  of  a  fell.  The  yam 
is  then  sold  to  the  weavers.  Having  ascer¬ 
tained  the  pattern  most  likely  to  suit  the 
market,  the  weaver  applies  to  persons  whose 
business  it  is  to  apportion  the  material  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  colors  required;  and  when 
this  is  settled  he  takes  it  to  another,  whose 
function  it  is  to  divide  it  into  skeins  of  the 
necessary  proportions.  When  thus  prepared 
it  is  delivered  to  the  Rungrez,  or  dyer. 
When  the  body  of  the  cloth  is  to  be  left 


plain  the  second  quality  of  yarn  is  alone 
given  to  be  dyed.  This  is  generally  of 
about  the  thickness  of  common  cotton  sew¬ 
ing  thread,  is  of  a  co.nr8er  quality  than  the 
yarn  used  for  the  cloth,  and  is  prepared  for 
employment  in  flowers  or  other  ornaments, 
—  which  are  intended  to  stand  higher,  and 
be,  as  it  were,  embossed  upon  the  ground. 

The  first  operation  of  the  dyer  is  to 
steep  the  yarn  in  cold  water.  He  professes 
to  be  able  to  give  it  sixty-four  tints,  most 
of  which  are  permanent.  Each  has  a  sep¬ 
arate  denomination,  thus  the  crimson  is 
called  Gulanar,  the  name  of  the  pomegran¬ 
ate  flower.  Of  this  dye  the  best  kind  is  that 
derived  from  cochineal  imported  from  Hin¬ 
dustan  :  inferior  tints  are  from  lac  and 
chermes ;  logwood  is  used  for  other  red 
dyes.  Blues  and  greens  are  dyed  with  in¬ 
digo,  or  coloring  matter  made  by  boiling 
down  European  broadcloth.  Logwood  and 
indigo  are  imported.  Carmathus  and  saf¬ 
fron,  which  grow  in  Cashmere,  furnish  tints 
of  orange,  yellow,  &c.  Tlie  whiter  and 
finer  the  fibre  of  the  wool,  and  the  finer  the 
yarn  into  which  it  is  made,  the  more  capable 
is  it  of  receiving  a  brilliant  dye ;  and  this 
is  one  reason  why  the  fine  white  wool  of 
the  goat  is  preferred  to  that  of  sheep.  The 
occupation  of  a  dyer,  I  may  here  mention, 
is  always  hereditary. 

The  yarn  next  passes)  into  the  hands  of 
a  person  called  the  Nakatu,  who  adjusts  it 
for  the  warp  and  the  weft.  That  intended 
for  the  former  is  double,  and  is  cut  into  cer¬ 
tain  lengths,  anytliing  short  of  which  is 
considered  fraudulent.  The  number  of 
these  lengths  varies  from  two  to  three  thou¬ 
sand,  according  to  the  closeness  or  open¬ 
ness  of  the  texture  proposed,  and  the  fine¬ 
ness  or  coarseness  of  the  yarn.  The  weft 
is  made  of  yarn  which  is  single,  but  a  little 
thicker  than  the  double  yam  or  twist  of  the 
warp.  The  weight  of  the  weft  is  estimated 
at  double  that  of  the  warp.  The  Nakatu 
receives  the  yarn  in  hanks,  but  returns  it 
in  balls ;  he  can  prepare  in  one  day  the 
warp  and  weft  for  two  shawls.  Next  comes 
a  functional^'  called  by  the  alarming  name 
of  the  Pennakumguru  (which  merely  means 
warp-dresser),  who  takes  from  the  weaver 
the  yam  which  has  been  cut  and  reeled, 
and,  stretching  the  lengths  by  means  of 
sticks  into  a  band,  of  which  the  threads  are 
slightly  separate,  dresses  the  whole  by  dip¬ 
ping  it  into  thick  boiled  rice-water.  After 
this  the  skein  is  slightly  squeezed,  and 
again  stretched  into  a  band,  which  is 
brushed  and  suffered  to  dry.  By  this  pro¬ 
cess  every  length  becomes  stiffened  and  set 
apart  from  the  rest. 

For  the  warp  on  the  border  of  the  shawl 
silk  is  generally  employed  ;  and  it  has  the 
advantage  of  showing  the  darker  colors  of 
the  dyed  wool  more  prominently  than  a 
warp  of  yam,  as  well  as  hardening  and 
strengthening  and  giving  more  body  to  the 
edge  of  the  cloth.  When  the  border  is 
very  narrow  it  is  woven  with  the  body  of 
the  shawl,  but  when  broader  it  is  worked  on 
a  different  loom,  and  afterward.s  sewn  to  the 
edge  of  the  shawl  by  the  Rafugar,  or  fine- 
drawer,  with  the  nicety  which  belongs  to  his 
craft.  The  silk  is  twisted  for  the  border 
warp  by  a  person  called  the  Tabgar.  By 
him  it  is  handed  to  the  Alakaband,  who 
reels  it  and  cuts  it  into  the  proper  lengths. 
Tlie  operation  of  drawing,  or  passing  the 
yams  through  the  heddles,  is  performed  in 
the  s.ame  manner  as  in  Europe  ;  and  the 
warp  is  then  taken  bv  the  Shal-baf,  or 
weaver,  to  the  loom.  The  weavers  are  all 
males,  and  they  begin  to  learn  their  art  at 
the  age  of  ten  years.  The  loom  does  not 
differ  in  principle  from  the  looms  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  but  is  of  inferior  workmanship.  A 
large  establishment  has  perhaps  three  hun¬ 
dred  looms,  which  are  generally  crowded 
together  in  long,  low  apartments.  When 
the  warp  is  fixed  in  the  loom,  the  pattern- 
drawer  (I  will  spare  the  reader  more  native 
names)  and  the  persons  who  determine  the 
proportions  of  tne  different  colors  in  the 
yarn,  are  again  consulted.  The  first  brings 
the  drawing  of  the  pattern  in  black  and 
white.  One  of  the  latter  having  carefully 
considered  it,  points  out  the  disposition  of 
the  colors,  beginning  at  the  foot  of  the  pat¬ 
tern,  calling  out  the  color,  the  number  of 
threads  to  which  it  is  to  extend,  that  by 
which  it  is  to  be  followed,  and  so  on  in  suc¬ 
cession,  until  the  whole  pattern  has  been 
described.  From  his  dictation  his  compan¬ 
ion  writes  down  the  particulars  in  a  Lmd  of 
short-hand,  and  delivers  a  copy  of  the  doc¬ 
ument  to  tbe  weavers. 

The  needles  —  which  are  without  eyes — 
are  made  of  light  smooth  wood,  and  have 
both  their  sharp  ends  slightly  charred,  to 
prevent  them  from  becoming  rough  or  jag¬ 
ged  through  working.  They  are  armed  earn 
with  colored  yam  of  about  four  grains’ 
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weit'ht,  and  then  the  weavers,  under  proper 
ins^tion,  knot  the  yam  of  the  tuji  to  the 
warp.  The  face  of  the  cloth  is  placed  next 
to  the  ground,  the  work  being  carried  on  at 
the  back,  on  which  hang  the  needles  in  a 
—  differing  in  num^r  from  four  to  fif¬ 
teen  hundred,  according  to  the  lightness  or 
heaviness  of  the  embroidery.  As  soon  as 
the  inspector  is  satisfied  that  the  work  of 
one  line  or  woof  is  completed,  the  comb  is 
brought  down  upon  it  with  a  vigor  and  rep¬ 
etition  apparently  ver}-  disproportionate  to 
the  delicacy  of  the  materials. 

The  shawls,  when  finished,  are  submitted 
to  the  cleaner,  whose  business  is  to  free  it 
fioin  discolored  hairs  or  yarn,  and  from 
ends  or  knots.  Sometimes  he  pulls  these 
objects  out  severally  with  a  pair  of  tweezers ; 
at  others  he  shaves  tlie  reverse  face  of  the 
cloth  with  a  sharp  knife ;  and  any  defects 
arising  from  either  operation  are  at  once  re¬ 
paired.  At  this  stage  of  the  manufacture 
the  shawls  are  sent  to  the  collector  of  the 
Stamp  Duties,  by  whom  an  ad  valorem  duty 
of  twenty-six  per  cent  is  levied,  and  each 
piece  is  then  stamped  and  registered.  The_ 
goods  are  now  handed  over  to  the  capitalist,' 
who  has  advanced  money  on  them  to  the 
manufacturer,  and  to  the  broker,  and  these 
two  settle  the  price  and  effect  the  sale  to 
the  merchant.  The  capitalist  charges  in¬ 
terest  on  his  advances,  the  broker  a  com¬ 
mission  varying  from  two  to  five  per  cent. 
The  purchaser  takes  the  goods  unwashed, 
and  perhaps  in  pieces,  and  the  fine-drawer 
and  the  washerman  have  still  to  do  their 
parts.  When  partly  washed  the  shawls  are 
taken  to  the  merchant,  that  they  may  be  ex¬ 
amined  in  respect  to  any  holes  or  imperfec¬ 
tions.  Should  defects  occur,  they  are  rem¬ 
edied  at  the  expense  of  the  seller ;  if  there 
are  none  the  washing  is  completed. 

This  process  is  performea  in  clear  cold 
water,  soap  being  used  very  cautiously  to 
the  white  parts  alone,  and  never  to  embroi¬ 
dery.  Colored  shawls  are  dried  in  the 
shade ;  white  ones  are  bleached  in  the  open 
air,  and  their  color  is  improved  by  the 
fumes  of  sulphur.  After  being  washed,  the 
shawls  arc  stretched  in  a  manner  in  some 
iegree  equivalent  to  calendering.  A  wood¬ 
en  cylinder,  in  two  parts,  is  employed  for 
.he  purpose.  The  shawl,  folded  in  such  a 
manner  as  not  to  be  quite  so  broad  as  the 
cylinder  is  long,  is  wrapped  round  it,  and 
occasionally  damped,  to  make  the  fold  tight¬ 
er.  The  end  is  sewn  down,  and  two  wedges 
are  then  gradually  driven  between  the  two 
parts  of  the  cylinder  at  tlie  open  extremi¬ 
ties,  so  as  to  force  them  asunder,  the  sur¬ 
rounding  folds  of  the  shawl  being  thus 
stretched  to  as  great  an  extent  as  is  consist¬ 
ent  with  ita  texture.  The  piece  remains  in 
this  state  for  two  days,  when  it  is  removed 
to  be  packed.  The  packages  are  of  various 
dimensions,  but  they  are  formed  on  one  prin¬ 
ciple.  The  shawls  are  separated  by  sheets 
of  smooth,  glazed,  and  colored  paper,  and 
they  placed  between  two  smooth  planks 
of  'vood,  with  exterior  transverse,  which, 
prelecting  beyond  the  planks,  offer  a  pur¬ 
chase  for  cords  to  tie  them  together.  The 
whole  is  then  placed  in  a  press,  or  under 
heavy  weights,  for  some  days,  when  the 
planks  are  withdrawn,  and  the  bale  is  sewn 
up  in  strong  cloth.  Over  this  a  cover  of 
birch-bark  is  laid,  to  which  is  added  an  en¬ 
velope  of  waxed  cloth;  the  whole  being 
sewn  up  as  smoothly  and  lightly  as  possible 
in  a  raw  hide,  which,  contracting  in  the 
course  of  drying,  gives  to  the  contents  of  the 
package  a  rcmaKable  degree  of  compact¬ 
ness  and  protection. 

The  shawl  made  in  the  manner  described 
is  one  of  the  two  kinds  manufactured  in 
Cashmere.  The  other  —  the  worked  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  tne  woven  shawl  —  is  em¬ 
broidered  on  the  cloth,  with  needles  having 
eyes,  and  with  a  particular  kind  of  woollen 
thread  instead  of  the  silk  employed  in  the 
other  embroidered  work.  In  this  shawl  the 
attem  —  which  is  in  every  case  delineated, 
ut  which,  at  the  loom,  is  read  off  in  certain 
technical  terms  from  a  book  —  is  covered 
with  transparent  paper,  upon  which  the  out¬ 
lines  of  the  composition  are  slightly  traced 
with  a  charcoal  twig,  the  traced  lines  being 
permanently  defined  W  means  of  pricks 
irom  a  small  needle,  llie  cloth  intended  to 
receive  the  pattern  is  rubbed  strongly  upon 
a  smooth  plank  with  a  piece  of  highly  pol¬ 
ished  agate  or  cornelian  until  it  is  penectly 
even  and  regular.  The  picked  pattern  is 
then  stretched  upon  the  cloth,  and  some 
fine  colored  powder,  charcoal,  or  chalk  is 
passed  lightly  over  the  paper,  and,  penetrat¬ 
ing  the  holes,  transfers  the  outline  to  the 
cloth  underneath.  This  is  next  more  accu¬ 
rately  delineated  by  some  colored  powder, 
rendered  tenacious  by  gum,  but  readily  de¬ 
tached  when  the  work  is  completed. 

The  ornaments  of  shawls  are  distin¬ 


guished  by  different  names,  as  peda,  hashia, 
zanjir,  dhour,  &c.,  and  these  are  divided 
into  different  parts.  By  the  term  peda  is 
meant  the  whole  of  the  embroidery  at  the 
two  ends,  or,  as  they  are  technically  called, 
the  heads  of  the  shawl ;  the  hashia  is  the 
border,  commonly  running  along  the  sides ; 
the  zanjir  runs  above  and  also  below  the 
principal  mass  of  the  pala,  and,  as  it  were, 
confines  it ;  the  dhour,  or  running  orna¬ 
ment,  is  situated  to  the  inside  in  regard  to 
the  hashia  and  the  zanjir,  enveloping  im¬ 
mediately  the  whole  of  the  field.  The 
kumhutha  is  a  corner  ornament,  or  cluster¬ 
ing  of  flowers ;  the  mattan  is  the  decorated 
part  of  the  field  or  ground.  Butha  is  the 
generic  term  for  flowers,  but  it  is  specifically 
applied  when  used  alone  to  the  large  cone¬ 
like  ornament  which  forms  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  feature  of  the  pala,  —  that  which  is 
familiarly  known  in  England  as  “  shawl 
pattern.” 

Cashmere  shawls  are  of  more  than  one 
shape.  There  are  the  doshallas,  or  long 
shawls,  which  are  the  most  esteemed.  They 
are  invariably  manufactured  and  sold  in 
pairs.  They  vary  greatly  according  to  the 
richness  of  the  patterns,  all  of  wfoch  are 
distinctly  named,  and  according  to  the 
colors,  of  which  the  dyers  profess  to  make 
upwanis  of  fifty  tints.  Fine  long  shawls, 
with  plain  fields  of  handsome  patterns,  are 
procurable  at  about  a  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds  a  pair,  and  full-flowered  at  about  a 
hundred  and  fifty.  The  kussahas,  or  square 
shawls,  are  more  suited  to  the  taste  of 
Europeans,  and  are  made  and  sold  singly. 
They  are  also  called  roomals,  the  loom- 
manufactured  being  known  as  kanee  roomul, 
and  the  needle-embroidered  as  unlee  roomal. 
Jamewars  form  the  third  great  class.  They 
are  handsome,  striped,  loom-wrought  fabrics, 
of  rich  patterns,  of  which  the  French  striped 
colored  muslins  are  printed  imitations.  The 
fourth  class  is  called  ulwan.  This  is  a 
plain  shawl-wool  cloth,  woven  without 
flower  or  ornament.  It  forms  the  centre 
portion  of  shawls,  and  is  also  used  for  tu]> 
bans  and  girdles. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  cost  of 
Cashmere  shawls,  but  it  may  be  here  men¬ 
tioned  that  the  price  of  a  woven  shawl 
weighing  seven  pounds,  fetching  £300  on 
the  spot,  may  e  accounted  for  in  this  man¬ 
ner : — 

£ 


Cott  of  material,  incladlDg  thread  ...  30 

Wages  of  Labor . 100 

MlswlUuwoua  ezpeniea . 50 

Duty . 70 


£  250 

The  Other  fifty  pounds,  it  may  be  presumed, 
is  to  be  accounted  for  between  the  middle 
man  and  the  merchant. 

The  demand  for  the  manufacture  is  nec¬ 
essarily  very'  great  in  India,  where  shawls 
are  so  largely  emplojred  for  presents,  not 
only  among  native  chiefs,  but  bj'  the  British 
Government.  It  seems,  however,  according 
to  the  latest  returns,  that  the  demand  has 
been  falling  off  of  late  years  in  Europe. 
Thus  we  find  that  in  the  year  1850-51  the 
value  of  the  shawls  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom  was  £  134,738.  In  1856  - 
57  it  had  risen  to  £  227,907  ;  but  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  vear  (that  sueceedingthe  Mutinies) 
it  had  fallen  to  £  171,529.  Tliere  was  a  re¬ 
action  in  1858  -  59,  when  it  rose  to  £  228,- 
812;  but  in  1865,  the  latest  date  to  which 
the  returns  extend,  it  had  fallen  to  £  142,- 
916.  France  appears  to  have  taken  only 
£9  worth  of  the  manufacture  in  1850-51 ; 
but  the  value  has  gradually  increased,  and 
in  1864-65  we  find  it  reaching  £  77,582. 
The  exportations  to  other  countries  do  not 
suggest  remark,  except  as  regards  America. 
In  1863  the  United  States  took  £  1,447 
wortli  of  shawls ;  in  the  following  year  she 
took  only  £27  worth.  In  1864-65  the 
amount  rose  to  £  3,148,  —  thanks  to  shoddy 
and  petroleum. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  a 
similar  kind  of  manufacture  to  that  of  Cash- 
mere  is  conducted  in  some  other  parts. 
Thus  in  Delhi  shawls  are  made  of  pushmeea, 
worked  with  silk  and  embroidered  with  gold 
lace.  A  very  delicate  shawl  is  made  of  the 
wool  of  a  sheep  found  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Ladak  and  Kulu.  The  best  wool  is  pro¬ 
curable  in  a  village  called  Rampur,  on  the 
Sutlej  :  hence  the  fabric  is  called  “  Rampiu: 
chudda.”  This  shawl  (chudda  means  liter¬ 
ally  “  a  sheet  ”)  is  of  so  delicate  a  texture 
that  even  though  thick  and  warm,  and  of  full 
size,  it  may  be  drawn  through  a  finger-ring. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  wool  employed  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  the  true  Cashmere  shawl  consider¬ 
able  importance  is  attached  to  the  fact  that 
it  should  in  all  cases  consist  of  the  down 
called  Pushum  ;  but  the  preference  given  to 
the  goat-wool  does  not  seem  to  be  merely 


on  account  of  its  superior  fineness.  These 
downs  act  as  a  protection  fixim  the  intense 
cold ;  and  it  is  probable  that  all  the  hair- 
bearing  animals  in  the  same  regions  possess 
them  to  some  extent.  The  yak  and  camel, 
and  even  the  shepherd’s  dog,  certainly  do ; 
and  the  down  of  the  two  former  is  often 
found  to  be  quite  as  fine  as  that  of  the 
shawl-goat  itself.  Again,  the  beautifully 
fine  sheep’s  wool  of  which  the  Rampur  chud- 
der  is  said  to  be  made  frequently  equals  in 
softness  that  of  the  goat.  The  preference 
given  to  the  latter  has  probably  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  its  reception  of  dves.  The  down 
—  at  any  rate  as  far  as  tlie  goat  is  con¬ 
cerned —  is  taken  fix)m  the  animal  when 
alive,  the  outer  hair  being  sheared  off  and 
the  down  then  removed.  The  operation  is 
performed  in  the  warm  weather,  when  the 
down  becomes  loosened,  and  the  animals 
themselves,  finding  it  an  incumbrance,  help 
to  get  rid  of  it  by  means  of  their  horns,  or 
by  rubbing  themselves  against  trees,  &c. 

A  great  many  of  the  above  facts  were 
discussed  during  our  examination  of  the 
shawl-merchant’s  wares  in  my  friend’s  ver¬ 
anda,  the  servants  looked  on  with  a  keen 
interest  in  the  proceedings ;  for  when  once 
the  dealer  was  satisfied,  they  would  not  fail 
to  claim  their  dustoor,  or  little  commission 
on  their  master’s  purchase.  Fortunately  for 
them,  this  was  a  transaction  to  the  extent  of 
£  300,  for  Mrs.  Welwyn  would  have  nothing 
but  the  best  article,  and  Welwyn  was  evi¬ 
dently  not  the  man  to  deny  her.  He  gave 
an  order  for  the  money  like  a  hero,  and  the 
man  departed  with  many  salaams.  I^'elwyn, 
by  the  way,  might  easily  have  obtained 
such  a  shawl  as  a  gift  frxim  any  of  the 
neighboring  chiefs,  but  government  servants 
are  forbidden  to  receive  presents  of  any 
kind,  which  their  ladies  naturally  consider 
a  great  hardship.  Upon  state  occasions, 
when  courtesy  demands  the  reception  of 
presents,  they  are  all  paid  in  by  the  recipi¬ 
ents,  like  so  much  money,  to  the  government 
treasuiy. 

Welwyn  had  been  in  Cashmere,  and 
agreed  with  other  critics  of  the  country  in 
not  going  to  the  lengths  of  laudation  arrived 
at  by  the  author  of  “  Lalla  Rookh.”  “  It  is 
very  fortunate,”  said  he,  “  that  Moore  never 
visited  the  countiy,  or  we  should  never  have 
had  the  poem.  The  scenery  is  wonderfully 
beautiful,  and  the  climate  one  of  the  most 
delicious  on  the  face  of  the  earth ;  but  I 
confess  I  have  never  seen  the  extraordinary 
beauty  of  the  women,  —  it  may  be  for  the 
reason  that  applies  to  India  generally,  that 
the  best-looking  ladies  are  taken  too  much 
care  of  to  be  flowed  to  appear  in  public. 
Victor  Jaquemont,  you  may  remember,  calls 
Moore  ‘  a  perfumer  and  a  liar  to  boot,’  and 
he  conld  see  no  beauty  in  the  ladies,  nor 
even  in  the  shawls.  But  Jaquemont,  with 
all  his  abilities,  had  the  weakness  of  never 
praising  what  was  praised  bv  other  people. 
He  liked  to  invent  his  own  objects  of  adora¬ 
tion.  In  one  of  his  letters  he  tells  us  that 
he  found  ‘  celestial  happiness  ’  in  a  bunch 
of  rhubarb.  Vigne,  on  the  other  hand,  de¬ 
clares  that  the  beauty  of  the  Cashmere  wo¬ 
men  has  not  been  at  all  overrated.  They 
are,  he  says,  of  course  deficient  in  the  graces 
and  fascinations  derivable  from  cultivation 
and  accomplishments ;  but  for  mere  unedu¬ 
cated  eyes  he  knows  none,  he  says,  that  sur¬ 
pass  those  of  Cashmere.” 

In  the  course  of  conversation  Mrs.  Wel¬ 
wyn  —  who  took  rather  a  lady-Uke  view  of 
politics  —  suggested  that  as  Cashmere  is 
such  a  charming  place  the  English  govern¬ 
ment  ought  to  take  it.  “  It  would  be  so 
nice,”  she  added.  “  Why,  shawls  would 
come  to  us  quite  naturallv.”  The  conse¬ 
quence  assumed  by  my  delightful  friend  is 
not  indisputable;  but  there  are  a  great 
many  people  in  India  who  regret  that  Lord 
Dalhousie’s  aggressions  did  not  extend  to 
the  land  of  the  “  love-lighted  eyes.”  It  is 
not  more  wrong  to  take  a  pretty  country 
than  an  ugly  one,  and  “  Annexander  the 
Great,”  as  Lcrd  Dalhousie  used  to  be  called, 
might  possibly  have  found  as  good  an  ex¬ 
cuse  in  the  case  of  Cashmere  as  he  found  in 
some  other  cases.  But  there  were  certainly 
difficulties  in  the  way.  In  1846,  after  the 
submission  of  Gholab  Singh,  and  the  British 
occupation  of  the  Punjab,  a  million  and  a 
half  sterling  was  demanded  as  an  indemnity 
for  the  expenses  of  the  campaign.  The 
Sikh  treasury  could  not  furnish  that  sum 
according  to  agreement,  and  Sir  Henrj’ 
Hardinge  proclaimed  Cashmere  as  annexed 
by  way  of  a  substitute.  But  Gholab  Singh 
offered  to  purchase  the  country  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  government  for  a  million  sterling,  and 
the  offer  was  accepted,  the  sovereignty  be¬ 
ing  guaranteed  to  Gholab  Singh  and  his 
heirs  forever.  Its  annexation  would  there¬ 
fore,  in  the  present  day,  be  attended  by 
some  conscientious  difficulties,  though  there 


are  not  wanting  a  few  ardent  politicians 
who  incline  to  such  a  course.  The  ruler, 
however,  acknowledges  the  supremacy  of 
the  British,  and  in  token  thereof  presents 
our  government  annually  with  a  tribute 
consisting  of  one  horse,  twelve  perfect  shawl- 
goats  of  approved  breed  (six  male  and  six 
female),  and  three  pairs  of  Cashmere  shawls. 
So  there  is  a  chance,  supposing  that  the 
Maharajah  or  any  of  his  “heirs  forever” 
should  prove  refractory,  that  the  paramount 
power  may  step  in,  and  that  we  shall  find 
an  opportunity  of  testing  the  soundness  of 
Mrs.  Welwyn’s  idea  as  to  “  shawls  coming 
naturally,”  and  have  the  “  love-lighted  eyes,” 
whatever  they  may  be  worth,  all  to  ourselves 
at  any  rate. 

I  have  a  word  more  to  say  about  the 
shawl  that  has  led  to^  the  diffusion  of  so 
much  useful  knowledge.  I  took  it  home  to 
England,  delivered  it  in  person,  and  brought 
it  back  to  India  with  a  young  lady  inside  it. 
That  shawl  is  now  my  own  property ;  for 
the  lady  cannot,  according  to  the  law  of 
England,  hold  any  earthly  possession  in  her 
own  right,  except  some  little  things  that  I 
have  settled  upon  her,  as  the  British  gov¬ 
ernment  did  Cashmere  upon  Gholab  Singh. 
I  am  the  paramount  power,  but  she  has  her 
own  claims  as  far  as  these  are  concerned. 
The  fact  is  that  the  shawl  was  such  an  ex¬ 
cellent  introduction  to  the  young  lady  that 
she  took  an  immediate  interest  in  me ;  and 
I  would  advise  anybody  who  wishes  to  ac¬ 
quire  personal  property  in  female  form  to 
spend  three  hundred  pounds  upon  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  Cashmere  shawl.  The  conse¬ 
quence  was  natural.  I  will  simply  say  that 
the  Cashmere  shawl  in  question  made  me  a 
happy  man.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
Casbmere  is  properly  pronounced  Cushmere, 
and,  if  spelt  according  to  a  recognized  sys¬ 
tem  as  regards  Roman  characters,  should  be 
written  “  Kushmir.”  Never  mind.  The 
name  sounds  ugly,  looks  ugly,  and  would 
never  have  suited  the  author  of  “Lalla 
Rookh.”  But  they  may  call  the  country 
and  the  shawl  anvthing  they  please.  What’s 
in  a  name?  Cashmere  with  any  other 
name  would  have  just  as  many  roses ;  and 
its  shawls,  if  called  by  worse  names  than 
roomals,  would  shelter  just  as  pleasant  per¬ 
sons,  —  persons  with  advantages  superior,  it 
may  be,  even  to  those  of  that  charming  Mrs. 
Welwyn,  who  is  just  a  little  too  dictatorial, 
it  must  be  confessed,  but  whom  I  have  now 
the  privilege,  as  a  brother-in-law,  of  bully¬ 
ing  at  my  leisure. 


Speaking  of  the  great  Malt  Tax  con¬ 
troversy,  The  Graphic  says  that  “  to  be  a 
good  brewer  is  not  the  simplest  thing  in 
the  world.  There  is  an  ale  which  once  was 
of  great  fame,  called  Brighton  Tipper.  In 
the  days  when  George  IV.  held  bis  Court 
at  Brighton,  it  was  the  only  ale  tolerated  in 
the  Pavilion ;  at  the  dinner  and  supper  of 
the  Royal  household,  a  barrel  with  a  tap  at 
each  end  was  wheeled  up  and  down  the 
long  table,  for  use  d  discretion.  'This  ale 
was  first  brewed  by  'Thomas  Tipper,  of 
Newhaven,  a  centurj-  ago ;  and  that  illus¬ 
trious  brewer,  whose  beverage  was  dear  to 
“  'The  First  Gentleman  of  Europe,”  has  upon 
his  tombstone  an  epitaph,  from  whieh  we 
quote  a  quatrain  :  — 

“  The  best  old  Stiofro  he  both  breired  sod  sold. 

Nor  did  one  knavish  act  to  (cet  bis  gold  ; 

He  played  through  life  a  varied  comic  put. 

And  knew  iromortal  Hndibras  by  heart.” 

So  popular  was  his  ale  that  two  rivals  sunk 
wells  in  close  proximity  to  his  premises,  but 
failed  to  obtain  water  that  would  produce  a 
similar  result.  'There  are  a  good  many 
breweries,  we  believe,  at  Burton-on-Trent, 
but  the  connoisseur  knows  well  his  favorite 
fluid.” 


Never,  surely,  has  the  sun  been  so 
much  looked  at  as  now  I  In  Europe  and 
America,  in  India  and  at  the  Cape,  in  any 
place  where  there  are  telescopes  and  spec¬ 
troscopes,  and  astronomers  to  use  them, 
there  the  sun  is  closely  watched.  At  Kew 
Observatorj-  photoheliography  is  a  part  of 
the  regular  daily  work  of  the  establisnment ; 
and  from  time  to  time  the  results,  and  the 
conclusions  they  warrant  are  laid  before  the 
Royal  Society.  Out  of  all  this  it  is  thought 
that  our  knowledge  of  the  sun’s  constitution 
must  be  increased.  All  possible  advantage 
will  be  taken  of  the  eclipse  of  the  sun  in 
December  next ;  and  under  instruction  from 
scientific  committees  parties  will  be  sent 
from  England  to  Algiers  to  make  observa¬ 
tions  aitfod  by  the  best  of  modern  appli¬ 
ances.  Meanwhile  Father  Secchi,  of  the 
Observatorv-  at  Rome,  is  publishing  every 
day  a  pieture  of  the  sun,  in  which  all  the 
visible  spots  and  all  the  prominences,  with 
their  changes,  are  represented. 
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EVERY  SATURDAY:  AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL  OP  CHOICE  READING. 


[April  30,  1870. 


THEN,  AND  NOW. 

NLY  a  year  ago 
I  stood  at  our  cottage-door, 

Listlessly  gazing  across  the  moor 
At  the  flakes  of  falling  snow. 

O,  I  was  happy  and  strong,  — 

Strong  in  my  beauty  and  pride ; 

And  I  thought  of  myself  as  a  joyous  bride, 
And  01 life  as  an  endless  song. 

And  my  heart  was  as  pure  a  year  ago 
As  the  smooth,  untrodden  snow. 

Hark  to  the  dreary  sound 
Of  the  pitiless  falling  rain, 

As  it  trickles  adown  the  window-pane 
And  splashes  upon  the  ground  ! 

I  strive  in  the  bitter  cold 
To  hush  mv  baby’s  cry ; 

And  I  would  to  Ood  that  my  baby  and  I 
Were  under  the  churchyard  mould ! 
For  my  heart  is  sad  in  its  ceaseless  pain 
As  the  sound  of  the  falling  rain. 


A  MARINE  RESIDENCE. 

IN  SIXTEEN  CHAITEKS. 

CHAPTER  I. 

“  VI  THAT  do  you  say  to  Boddlecoinbe 

Tt  Bay?”  was  my  sister-in-law’s  first 
greeting,  one  August  ’  afternoon,  as  I  en¬ 
tered  her  drawing-room  in  Cadogan  Place. 

Her  question  sounded  more  like  a  riddle, 
or  a  nursery  rhyme,  than  a  serious  inijuiiy, 
but  I  understoM  at  once  what  she  meant. 
The  fact  was  I  had  promised  to  take  Clem¬ 
entina  and  her  “  dear  girls  ”  wherever  they 
pleased,  that  autumn,  for  a  month’s  holiday ; 
and  during  the  whole  summer  they  had 
been  agitated  with  divers  plans  and  projects. 
I  had  left  the  matter  entirely  in  their  own 
hands ;  for  any  place  that  is  not  Pall  Mall 
is  equally  objectionable  to  me  at  all  times. 

I  am  too  old,  and  I  hope  1  may  add  too  wise, 
not  to  know  where  life  is  made  most  com¬ 
fortable  ;  but  a  bachelor  uncle  has  his  du¬ 
ties,  if  he  has  no  privilege,  and  once  a  year 
I  sacrifice  myself  to  my  relatives.  Clemen¬ 
tina  and  the  girls  thought  I  was  a  “  good- 
natured  creature,”  not  to  insist  upon  Brigh¬ 
ton  or  Scarborough;  but  anv  place  of  so- 
called  agreeable  resort  is,  a^r  all,  only  a 
miserable  imitation  of  what  one  leaves  be¬ 
hind  one  in  town;  and  when  one  does  do 
an  unselfish  thing,  it  is  just  as  well  to  do  it 
Uioroughly. 

The  “dear  girls,”  it  may  be  thought, 
would  have  propos^  a  gay  locality;  but 
Kate  was  of  a  romantic  turn  of  mind ;  and 
Eva  (who  was  nine-and-twenty)  had  drawn 
most  of  the  better-known  watering-places 
blank  for  many  Augusts  (which  is  the  hus¬ 
band-hunting  season),  and  began  to  think 
that  her  best  chance  of  finding  one  must  lie 
in  a  more  retired  spot.  She  had  evinced 
High  Church  tendencies  of  late  years,  and 
darkly  hinted  at  becoming  what  she  called 
“  the  bride  of  Heaven  ”  in  some  sisterhood ; 
but  Clementina,  who  was  a  woman  of  ex¬ 
cellent  common  sense,  had  instantly  re¬ 
joined  ;  “  Stuff  and  nonsense,  Eva ;  you  are 
much  too  fond  of  dancing  and  croquet,  to 
enter  any  such  sober  institution,  —  unless 
it ’s  in  the  Isle  of  Man.” 

And,  for  my  own  part,  I  have  noticed 
that  Protestant  ladies  in  England  do  not,  as 
a  rule,  become  the  brides  of  Heaven  until  a 
period  of  life  which  is  considered  late  for 
ordinary  wedlock.  However,  that  remark 
is  onlv  between  me  and  the  reader ;  I  never 
interfere  with  my  sister-in-law  and  her  girls 
in  any  way,  not  even  during  that  one  month 
in  the  year  when  I  give  them  the  use  of  my 
check-book,  and  I  don’t  think  that  Uncle 
John  is  less  popular  with  them  for  his  non¬ 
intervention  principles.  ’ 

“  Boddlecombe  Bay  I  ”  replied  I ;  “  bv  all 
means,  my  dear,  let  it  be  Bt^dlecombe  bay, 
—  only,  where  is  it  ?  ” 

“  Uncle  John  would  go  to  Botany  Bay,  if 
we  wished  it,  mamma,”  said  Eva,  smiling ; 
“  since,  away  from  Piccadilly,  all  places  are 
places  of  transportation  to  mm.” 

“  That  is  so  far  true,  that  wherever  I  go 
with  you,  my  dears,  I  am  always  transport¬ 
ed  with  pleasure,”  remarked  1 ;  whereupon 
both  Rate  and  Eva  kissed  me.  I  am  fond 
of  my  nieces ;  and  now  that  I  am  over  fifty, 
very  bald,  and  not  at  all  likely  to  be  kissed 
except  by  those  connected  by  near  ties  of 
consanguinity,  their  caresses  are  very 
agreeable.  I  even  sometimes  flatter  myself 
that  it  is  not  solely  from  the  sense  of  favors 
to  come  that  they  seem  so  mteful  to  me  for 
any  pleasure  that  I  am  able  to  provide  for 
them ;  and  that  even  Clementina  is  not  al¬ 
ways  speculating  (as  Codgers  of  our  club 
insists  that  she  Is)  upon  “  how  I  shall  cut 
up.”  They  are,  at  all  events,  well  aware 


they  will  have  whatever  I  have  to  leave; 
and  though  I  have  taken  them  an  autumn 
trip  for  ten  years  running,  and  been  of 
course  entirely  dependent  upon  them  for 
my  provisions,  they  have  not  poisoned  me 
yet. 

“But  you  have  not  answered  my  ques¬ 
tion,  Clementina;  where  i.v  Boddlecombe 
Bay  ?  ”  reiU'rated  I. 

Well,  the  fact  is,  my  dear  John,”  replied 
my  sister-in-law,  with  some  hesitation,  “  we 
have  been  looking  for  it  all  this  morning, 
and  we  can’t  find  it.” 

“  No,”  said  Eva ;  “  it ’s  not  in  any  of  our 
maps.  VV’e  sent  to  borrow  the  last  Atlas  of 
the  Frippses,  —  and  Frank  is  so  absurd,  he 
sent  back  an  Ancient  (ieography  and  a 
Celestial  Globe.  But  we  know  tcliereaftouts 
the  place  is,  quite  well.  It ’s —  Dear 
me,  what  did  the  Levanters  say  about  it, 
Kate  ?  ” 

“  O,  it ’s  a  most  lovely  place,  uncle  I  ” 
cried  Kate  in  a  rapture;  “all  rocks  and 
sands,  and  caverns  and  precipices,  —  the 
most  charming  sea-side  spot  in  England.” 

“  O,  it’s  in  England,  is  it  ?  ”  said  I. 
“Well,  that’s  something.  Is  it  near  — 
mind,  I  don’t  care  twopence  about  it — but 
does  it  chance  to  be  within  easy  reach  of 
town  V  ” 

“Well,  no,  John,”  answered  Clementina; 
“  I  am  afraid  it  is  not  quite  that.  As  far 
as  I  can  make  out  by  this  stmiid  guide¬ 
book,  it  lies  somewhere  between  Bude  —  ” 

“  Bude  !  ”  exclaimed  Kate ;  “  O,  I ’ve 
heard  of  Bnde  1  Bude  Lights !  How 
charming  that  will  be,  to  see  their  rainbow 
tints  flawing  out  upon  the  solemn  midnight 
sea  1  ” 

“  Not  a  bit  better  than  the  colors  from 
the  chemists’  shops  in  Piccadilly,”  said  I ; 
“  and  nothing  to  be  got  behind  them  be¬ 
sides.  But  never  mind.  We  are  to  go  to 
Bude,  are  we  ?  ” 

“  O  dear,  no.  Uncle  John.  It’s  not  a 
town  at  all ;  it’s  a  charming  little  primitive 
village ;  so  delightful  in  its  beautiful  sim¬ 
plicity,  that  you  will  nevef  be  able  to  tear 
yourself  away  from  it.” 

1  nodded,  in  polite  adhesion  to  the  view, 
but  in  my  own  mind  I  thought  I  should 
have  strength  of  purpose  sufficient  to  return 
to  Pall  Mall. 

“  There  are  shells.  Uncle  .John,”  contin¬ 
ued  Kate,  “  at  Boddlecombe  equal  to  any  at 
Tenby  —  ” 

“  And  such  lobsters !  ”  interpolated  Eva, 
roguishly,  for  she  knows  my  weakness,  and 
how  dreadfully  they  disagree  with  me. 

“  Then  the  sunsets.  Uncle  John,  are  per¬ 
fectly  splendid,  the  Levanters  say ;  while 
the  sky  in  the  daytime  is  without  a  cloud.” 

“  I  should  like  to  have  seen  how  the  Le¬ 
vanters  looked  when  they  were  not  under  a 
cloud,”  remarked  I,  quietly.  “  They  are 
rather  queer  people  to  give  one  advice  as  to 
where  to  spend  one’s  autumn  ;  and  by  the 
by,  if  they  found  this  place  so  delightful, 
how  is  it  they  don’t  go  back  to  it  them¬ 
selves  ?  ” 

“  Well,  you  know  Mr.  Levanter  never 
does  go  to  the  same  place  twice,  John,”  said 
Clementina.  “  But  he  assures  us  that  Bod¬ 
dlecombe  is  a  most  fascinating  spot,  and  so 
retired.” 

“  And  with  such  exquisite  coves.  Uncle 
John  !  ”  cried  Kate,  clasping  her  hands. 

“  Yes,  it ’s  somewhere  between  Bude  and 
the  Land’s  End,”  said  Clementina,  looking 
up  confidently  from  her  geographical  re¬ 
searches.  “  You  can  read  here  all  about  it 
for  yourself” ;  and  she  put  into  my  hands  a 
heap  of  guide-books. 

“  All  about  it,”  was  certainly  not  much. 
Without  wishing  to  expose  myself  to  an 
action  for  libel,  I  should  say  that  the  gentle¬ 
men  who  had  written  their  views  of  Boddle¬ 
combe  had  done  so  at  second-hand,  and 
pocketed  the  money  allowed  them  for  trav¬ 
elling  expenses  by  the  publisher.  “This 
place  should  be  seen  rather  than  described,” 
wrote  one.  “  Words  fail  us  to  paint  the 
splendors  of  this  enchanting  spot,”  wrote 
another ;  while  a  third  contented  himself 
with  this  condensed  description :  “  Boddle¬ 
combe  ;  fine,”  —  leaving  the  reader  in  a 
state  of  uncertainty  as  to  whether  he  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  scenery  or  the  weather. 

“Is  Boddlecombe  on  the  railway,  Clem¬ 
entina  ?  ” 

“No,  John ;  it  is  not  exactly  on  the  line. 
Maijoram  Gate  is  the  station.  We  shall 
have  to  drive  a  little  way,  I  expect.  I 
meant  to  ask  Mrs.  Levanter  how  far,  but  it 
quite  slipped  my  memoij,  and  they  started 
for  Boulogne  this  morning.  She  told  me, 
however,  mat  we  should  never  repent  hav¬ 
ing  taken  so  long  a  journey.” 

“  All  right,  my  dear.  Then  you  had 
better  write  at  once  to  the  local  agent  about 
a  house.” 

So  Clementina  wrote  by  that  day’s  post. 


and  we  received  almost  satisfactoiy  reply. 
We  had  been  most  fortunate,  it  seemed,  in 
our  application,  for  the  principal  proprietor 
of  the  place  had  suddenlv  made  up  his 
mind  to  let  his  mansion,  the  “Lookout”; 
and  we  might  have  that  at  once ;  but  othe> 
wise,  lodgings  were  scarce,  and  their  accom- 
moilation  rather  limited. 

1  had  my  last  dinner  at  the  club,  which  I  j 
took  care  should  be  a  giKMl  one  (for  though 
I  have  often  eaten  at  the  sea-side,  I  have 
never  dined),  played  my  last  rubber  for 
crowns  and  pounds,  drank  my  last  cup  of 
coffee  in  the  smoking-room,  shook  hands 
with  Codgers  and  some  other  lucky  dogs 
who  stay  in  town  all  the  year  round,  —  when 
the  chit)  closes,  using  another  as  though  it 
were  their  own,  —  and  was  punctual  to  my 
time  at  the  Paddington  Station.  There  I 
found  Clementina  and  the  “dear  ^irls,” 
with  Foljainbe,  their  own  maid,  without 
whom  the  latter  never  move,  and  whom  I 
lielicve  they  expect  to  take  with  them  to 
Paradise,  or  ratlier  that  she  will  precede 
them  there  “  to  get  everything  ready.”  She 
is  a  maiden  of  six-and-thirty,  of  the  most 
distinguished  appearance  and  elegant  man¬ 
ners,  but  perhaps  just  a  little  affected.  The 
profjer  way,  she  affirms,  of  filing  her 
name  is  with  two  little  fis,  —  fioljam^,  — 
but  to  this  Clementina  will  not  consent.  In 
all  other  respeets,  this  confidential  attend¬ 
ant  has  entirely  her  own  way.  She  trav¬ 
elled  with  us  in  the  same  carriage,  of  course, 
and  was  the  first  to  obsene  that  the  spring- 
blinds  were  not  made  of  the  sort  of  silk 
which  one  is  accustomed  to  see  when  one 
travels.  If  she  had  only  known  what  sort 
of  place  we  were  bound  for,  she  would  not 
have  been  so  particular.  Poor  fr-ff-ff-ffol- 
jambe ! 


CHAPTER  II. 

We  had  not  lieen  long  in  the  carriage 
when  I  perceived  that,  though  the  dear 
girls  were  in  the  highest  spirits,  something 
was  upon  Clementina’s  mind.  She  took  out 
a  letter,  and  read  it  once  or  twice,  made  a 
spill  of  it,  as  though  she  was  about  to  light 
a  cigar,  then  did  n’t,  but  read  it  again. 

“  I  hope,  my  dear  sister,”  said  I,  smiling, 
“  that  is  not  a  dun  ?  ” 

“  No,  John,”  said  she ;  “  thanks  to  some- 
Itotly,  we  have  no  duns;  but  it  is  something 
that  distresses  me  —  because  it  is  upon  your 
account  —  almost  as  much  as  though  it  were 
a  dun.  It  is  from  that  stupid  agent  at  Bod¬ 
dlecombe.” 

“La,  mammal”  cried  the  two  girls  in 
chorus,  “  why  did  you  not  tell  us  ?  VVhat  is 
the  matter  ?  ” 

“  Well,  nothing  may  be  the  matter,  my 
dears,  and  therefore  I  did  not  think  it  worth 
while  to  speak  about  it ;  but  perhaps  we  had 
better  be  prepared  for  the  worst.  The  fact 
is,  we  can’t  have  “  the  Lonkout.” 

“  Dear,  dear !  ”  cried  the  girls. 

“  Alas,  alas  1  ”  exclaimed  Foljambe. 

“  Why  not  ?  ”  inquired  I,  angrily.  “  What 
the  deuce  does  the  fellow  mean  ?  ” 

“  Well,  it  is  not  his  fault,  John.  He  savs 
Mr.  Bunting,  the  great  proprietor  of  tfie 

{)lace,  is  so  very  changeable,  and  has  altered 
lis  mind,  and  won’t  leave,  —  ‘  circumstances 
having  occurred  over  which  he  has  no  con¬ 
trol.’  But  we  can  have  the  agent’s  own 
house,  it  seems.  No.  1  Bellevue  Terrace,  if 
the  accommodation  is  found  sufficient.” 

“  And  if  not  ?  ” 

“  Well,  there  is  no  other  house  to  be  got, 
he  says.” 

The  disappointmeut  exhibited  in  my 
nieces’  faces  would  perhaps  have  touched 
me,  but  for  the  blank  despair  which  settled 
upon  Foljambe’s;  she  opened  her  mouth, 
and  threw  her  head  back  so  exactly  as 
though  she  were  swallowing  a  pill,  that  I 
burst  into  a  shout  of  laughter. 

“  It  is  so  good  of  you,  John,  to  take 
everything  so  good-naturedly,”  said  Clem¬ 
entina  :  “  but  f  am  afraid  you  will  not  be 
made  so  comfortable  as  I  could  wish.” 

“  Pooh,  pooh  1  ”  returned  I ;  “  never 
mind  me ;  and  besides  we  can  but  go  to 
the  hotel,  after  all.  There  is  an  hotel,  I 
suppose  ?  ” 

“  O  dear,  yes,”  said  Clementina,  bright¬ 
ening  up  agmn  ;  “  there  is  a  nice  little  ho¬ 
tel,  Mr.  Levanter  said.  That  is  where  the 
Caviars  are  coming  to  to-morrow ;  they 
have  already  secuiM  rooms  there  for  a 
month.” 

“  You  don’t  mean  to  say  that  Sir  Charles 
is  going  to  bring  his  people  to  Boddle¬ 
combe  f  ”  exclaimed  I. 

“  Yes,  they  are.  I  knew  it  would  be  a 
pleasant  surprise  to  you;  but  the  fact  is 
they  called  upon  us  a  week  ago,  and  seemed 
so  uncertain  about  their  plans  for  the  au¬ 
tumn —  Lady  Caviar  was  for  Como,  and 
Edith  for  Egypt  —  that  I  persuaded  them 


all  to  come  to  Cornwall  instead.  Of  course 
the  girls  and  I  were  delighted  to  have  their 
society,  but  I  really  contrived  it  chiefly  on 
your  account,  John.  I  thought  Boddle¬ 
combe  would  be  so  dull  for  you ;  and  though 
Sir  Charles  would  not  be  much  of  a  walk¬ 
ing  companion,  because  of  his  gout,  you 
might  like  to  have  him  to  play  dearth  with, 
or  what  not :  a  man  always  wants  another 
man  to  keep  him  company.” 

“  That  was  most  kind  of  you,  Clementina. 
But  1  am  afraid  that  Boddlecombe  is  not 
quite  the  sort  of  residence  to  suit  Sir 
Charles,  eh  ?  No  ice  to  be  got  for  bis  sher¬ 
ry  and  Seltzer,  for  instance ;  and,  I  dare¬ 
say,  not  a  leg-rest  in  the  whole  place.” 

“  That  will  do  him  good,”  said  Clemen¬ 
tina,  finiily ;  “  he  ought  not  to  be  so  cod¬ 
dled  and  spoiled ;  it  will  do  him  all  the 
good  in  the  world.” 

“  Very  likely,  my  dear.  But  I  hope  you 
did  not  recommend  him  the  place  upon  your 
own  responsibility ;  that  you  were  particu¬ 
lar  to  sav  we  were  taking  it  upon  trust 
from  the  Levanters  ?  ” 

“  Well,  I  don’t  know  as  to  that.  Kate 
convinced  Edith,  and  Edith  persuaded  her 
mother;  and,  of  course,  at  an  hotel  one 
can  get  everything,  —  no  matter  where  it 
is.” 


I  assented  to  this  by  a  motion  of  my 
head ;  but  my  mind  misgave  me  very  con¬ 
siderably.  My  friend  Caviar  was  about  the 
most  particular  man  within  ten  square 
miles  of  Eaton  Crescent;  and  if,  through 
any  misrepresentations  of  me  or  mine,  he 
should  be  brought  three  hundred  miles  ft-om 
town,  to  a  place  unprovided  with  the  ice  of 
Wenham  Lake,  1  felt  that  I  might  lose  for¬ 
ever  a  friend  who  kept  a  most  excellent 
CHiok,  and  a  chest  of  such  regalias  as  I 
should  not  find  elsewhere.  At  my  time  of 
life,  friendships  —  of  such  genuine  value  at 
least  —  are  not  easily  made. 

Of  course  we  had  to  “break  the  jour¬ 
ney”;  nobod)-  but  a  commercial  travdlcr 
ever  went  to  Marjoram  Gate  from  Padding¬ 
ton  in  a  day ;  and  such  folks  must  be  of 
iron  frames.  So  far  as  Exeter,  all  is  well ; 
but  after  that,  civilization  ceases,  so  far 
as  locomotion  is  concerned,  and  ^e  train 
creeps  like  a  stage-wagon,  calling  (though 
for  nobody  in  particular,  and  certainly  not 
for  the  general  public)  at  every  station. 
After  Plymouth,  matters  become  much 
worse ;  the  rate  of  travel  lapses  to  that  of 
the  Middle  Ages;  we  crawl,  and  are  always 
waiting  for  the  up-train.  Of  course  we  did 
not  expect  to  receive  any  information  re¬ 
specting  our  place  of  destination  until  we 
arrived  in  this  outlandish  district,  nor  in 
that  were  we  disappointed.  Some  of  the 
more  courteous  of  our  fellow-travellers  — 
all  of  whom  were  subjected  to  Clementina’s 
inquiries  upon  this  vital  point  —  would 
affect  to  have  “  known  people  speak  ”  in 
high  terms  of  Boddlecombe ;  but  it  was 
plain  that  they  had  never  heard  its  name. 
One  very  gentlemanlike  person  (to  whom 
the  ladies  all  grew  warmly  attached) 
averred,  indeed,  that  he  knew  it  well  —  haa 
spent  a  whole  summer  there,  and  never  was 
better  pleased  in  his  life.  But  it  turned 
out,  after  all,  that  he  was  thinking  of  Bab- 
bicombe ;  and  the  alteration  in  the  manner 
of  Clementina  and  the  dear  girls  towards 
him  when  that  mistake  was  discovered  was 
so  exceedingly  well  defined,  that  I  do  be¬ 
lieve  the  poor  wretch  got  out  at  a  station 
short  of  that  which  he  intended. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day,  how¬ 
ever  (to  quote  the  diaries  of  distant  travel), 
we  fell  in  with  an  intelligent  native,  who 
had  been  got  hold  of,  I  suppose,  by  enter- 

E rising  missionaries  in  early  life,  for  he  had 
een  to  a  public  school  and  to  Oxford. 
Even  he,  however,  had  not  been  to  Boddle¬ 
combe  ;  but  he  knew  a  man  who  had,  —  a 
university  tutor,  who  had  taken  some  pupils 
there  for  a  long  vacation,  but  had  only 
stopped  a  month. 

“  Why  so  ?  ”  inquired  Clementina,  with 
great  interest.  “  I  suppose  it  was  rather 
dull  ?  ” 


“Well,  they  did  find  it  rather  dull,”  re¬ 
turned  he ;  “  but  that  was  not  the  reason  of 
their  departure.  I  daresay  it  is  all  altered 
now,  you  know ;  but  the  fact  is  they  were 
starved  out ;  they  got  nothing  to  eat.” 
Foljambe  groaned. 

“  All  you  collegians  are  so  particular,” 
said  Clementina,  smiling :  “  of  course  you 
mean  no  delicacies  ?  ” 

“  Well,  madam,”  said  the  native,  “il'you 
call  meat  a  delicacy,  I  do  mean  that.  But  the 
truth  is  they  had  neither  beef  nor  mutton ; 
my  friend  was  met  on  the  high-road  leading 
a  sheep  (which  he  purchased  at  a  market- 
town  many  miles  away)  by  a  cord.” 

“  It  must  have  been  a  pet  lamb,”  cried 
Kate.  “  How  touching  I  ” 

“  My  dear  madam,”  explained  the  native. 
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» it  was  what  is  called  a  wether.  lie  had 
bou<rht  it  as  an  article  of  provision ;  and 
when  he  got  it  home,  which  was  a  matter  of 
infinite  difficulty  and  embarrassment,  he 
did  n’t  know  how  to  turn  it  into  mutton,  — 
bow  to  kill  it.” 

“  How  horrible  !  ”  ejaculated  the  dear 
girls. 

“  How  shamefully  wicked  !  ”  cried  Fol- 


“  But  how  did  he  kill  it  ?  ”  inquired 
Clementina,  who,  as  I  liavc  before  said,  is 
eminently  practical,  and  besides,  who  per¬ 
haps  reflected  that  upon  her  shoulders  would 
devolve  all  the  responsibility  of  our  house¬ 
keeping. 

“  Well,  madam,  they  persuaded  it  to 
drink  out  of  a  wash-hand  basin,  and  then 
held  its  head  under  water.” 

“  Bah  1  ”  exclaimed  I,  with  horror. 

“  Just  what  the  sheep  said,  sir  1  ”  pur¬ 
sued  the  native,  approvingly.  “  But  it  took 
out  its  posthumous  revenge  in  indigestion, 
besides  the  less  material  nightman's  and 
other  sufferings  which  the  stings  of  con¬ 
science  inflicted  upon  the  whole  party, 
^ey  heard  bleatings  in  their  dreams  for 
years.  And  yet  what  were  they  to  do,  there 
being  no  butcher  within  a  radius  of  ten 
miles  ?  And  if  you  come  to  that,  sir,  what 
would  you  have  done  ?  You  would  have 
found  it  much  more  difficult,  as  well  as  dan¬ 
gerous,  to  suffocate  an  ox.” 

“  But  why  did  they  not  eat  fish  ?  ”  in¬ 
quired  Clementina. 

“Because  there  are  no  fish  at  Boddle- 
combe,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  crea¬ 
ture  called  ‘  a  bishop,’  quite  uneatable,  and 
with  a  poisonous  sting  in  its  back,  the 
effects  of  which  are  agonizing,  and,  as  the 
local  superstition  runs,  will  endure  from  the 
time  of  infliction  until  the  turn  of  the 
tide.” 

“  According  to  that,”  said  I,  contemptu¬ 
ously,  for  I  thought  the  man  was  inventing 
these  horrible  stories  (which  were,  however, 
quite  true),  “  one  has  only  to  be  stung  just 
wfore  low  water,  and  the  pain  will  last  no 
time.” 

“  Just  so,”  assented  the  native,  good-hu¬ 
moredly.  “  I  wish  1  could  suggest  to  you 
any  other  amusement  at  Boddlecombe.” 

And  that  man  also  got  into  disfavor  with 
us  all,  and  was  glad  when  he  was  let 
out. 

Marjoram  Gate  was  not  a  place  that  rec¬ 
ommended  itself  on  general  grounds.  It 
was  not  a  town,  and  scarcely  even  a  village ; 
but  it  had  three  inns.  How  this  was  so  I 
cannot  explain.  Why  people  should  come 
to  pass  a  night  at  Marjoram,  far  less  a  day, 
is  still  a  mystery  to  me.  It  is  not  situated 
in  a  pretty  part  of  the  country ;  not  by  any 
means  a  place  which,  as  Kate  expresses  it, 
“  makes  one  in  love  with  life  to  look  ait  it  ” ; 
and  perhaps  persons  of  a  suicidal  turn  of 
mind  come  down  here  to  get  their  views 
confirmed.  They  could  not,  however,  hang 
themselves  upon  trees,  for  there  were  none. 
Upon  all  that  lon^,  dreary  road  between  Mar¬ 
joram  Gate  and  Boddlecombe  we  did  not  see 
anything  to  he  called  a  tree ;  a  single  fin¬ 
ger-post  reared  itself  about  half-way,  but 
the  ruthless  wind  from  seaward  had  chopped 
both  its  hands  off*,  and  that  “  shocking  ex¬ 
ample”  seemed  to  have  deterred  vegeta¬ 
tion.  There  was  nothing  beyond  four  feet 
high,  except  the  wind  (which  was  high 
enough)  and  our  indignation,  wliich  grew 
and  grew  against  the  Levanters.  Even 
Kate,  who  was  ready  to  admire  everything, 
had  nothing  to  say  l^yond  that  she  had  no 
doubt  the  scenery  would  improve  as  we 
neared  Boddlecombe ;  but  there  seemed  no 
chance  of  our  doing  that.  Kate  had  perched 
herself  on  the  box  with  the  driver,  and  to 
her  Eva  appealed  in  plaintive  accents,  like 
Bluebeard’s  wife  on  the  ground-floor  of  the 
tower :  “  Sister  Kate,  Sister  Kate,  do  you 
see  anything  of  Boddlecombe  ?  ”  But  her 
reply  was  always  in  the  negative ;  she  did 
not  even  cry,  “I  see  a  flock  of  sheep.” 
There  were  no  sheep. 

At  last  there  was  an  enthusiastic  clap- 

Eing  of  hands  as  the  sight  of  the  sea  first 
urst  upon  us,  —  the  broad,  bright  blue  sea, 
that  stretched  right  away  to  the  New  World, 
without  a  foot  of  land  between.  Then,  as 
we  turned  along  the  coast,  bay  after  bay 
unfolded  itself  before  us,  with  the  long 
Atlantic  rollers  tipped  with  white  galloping 
ceaselessly  into  each  like  troops  of  horse¬ 
men. 

“  There  is  Boddlecombe  I  ”  exclaimed 
the  driver,  pointing  to  a  few  white  roofs 
upon  a  headland  before  us. 

“  You  will  be  sure  to  put  us  down  in 
Bellevue  Terrace,”  obseiwed  Clementina,  as 
though  the  slow-moving  vehicle  had  been 
drawn  by  winged  griffins,  whose  eager 
flight  it  required  muen  preparation  to  sub¬ 
due.  “  You  know  where  it  is,  don’t  you  ?  ” 


“  O  yes,  marm  I  that  ’ll  be  right  enough. 
There  ain’t  much  choice  of  terrisses  up  yon¬ 
der.” 

There  was  not.  Never  shall  I  forget  the 
depressing  look  of  that  unaccomm<^ating 
hamlet,  with  its  one  straggling  street  of 
on(“-8toried  dwellings. 

“  O  my  goodness !  ”  cried  Clementina, 
“this  wretched  hovel  never  can  be  our 
house.” 

“  This  is  No.  1  Bellvoo,  marm,”  observed 
the  driver,  deprecatingly. 

“  We  shall  never  all  get  into  it !  ”  ex¬ 
claimed  my  sister-in-law.  She  was  answer¬ 
ing  her  own  sad  thoughts ;  but  the  man  ' 
felt  called  upon  to  keep  up  the  conversa¬ 
tion,  I  suppose. 

“  They  all  sleeps  thick  upon  ground 
at  Boddlecombe,”  said  he,  encouragingly, 
“the ugh  at  first  some  doesn’t  like  it;  and  { 
this  has  the  name  of  a  clean  house.”  i 

“  It  looks  like  a  place  that  ought  to  have  I 
a  Ijoard  upon  it,  with  ‘  Licensed  to  sell 
Coffee  and  SnuflT,’  ”  ejaculated  Eva.  I 

“  I  only  hope  we  may  get  coffee  or  any¬ 
thing  else  in  this  terrible  spot,”  answered 
her  mother,  with  a  groan. 

We  entered  by  way  of  the  kitchen,  and 
took  a  survey  of  this  undesirable  residence. 
If  crinolines  had  not  happily  gone  out  of 
fashion,  the  three  ladies  could  never  have 
got  into  the  little  parlor  at  all.  There  was 
a  dining-room,  still  smaller,  opposite  to  it ; 
and  above  these  were  a  few  bedrooms  like  i 
berths.  j 

“  I  dare  say  we  shall  fit  in  somehow,”  ob-  i 
seiu  ed  hopehil  Kate ;  “  and  we  shall  he  all  ! 
day  out  of  doors.” 

“  But  suppose  it  should  be  wet  ?  ”  sighed 
Eva ;  “  what  on  earth  should  we  do  then, 
Uncle  John?” 

“  I  don’t  know  what  you  would  do,  my 
dear,”  answered  I,  gloomily ;  “  but  as  for 
me,  1  should  cut  u^  —  ” 

“  Hush !  ”  said  Clementina ;  “  that  is  not 
like  Uncle  John.  He  will,  1  am  sure  he 
will,  put  the  best  face  upon  it  possible.” 

“  I  es,  my  dear,”  answered  I,  rebuked  and 
humbly ;  “  I  will  cut  nothing ;  I  will  grow 
my  mustaches.” 


CHAITER  III.  I 

Now,  although  there  was  room,  in  tlie  j 
sense  of  a  room  apiece,  for  the  five  of  us  at  i 
No.  1  Bellevue,  there  was  only  one  apart¬ 
ment  left  for  the  ancient  woman  and  the 
small  girl  who  constituted  what  the  lodg¬ 
ing-house  keeper  termed  “  attendance,”  and 
in  that  chamber  neither  could  be  induced  to 
sleep.  They  did  not  give  their  reasons, 
but  only  stolidly  declined,  affirming  that 
“not  a  living  soul  in  Boddlecombe  would 
sleep  there.”  •  As  further  pressing  only 
elicited  that  they  “  knowed  better,”  —  a  re¬ 
ply  which  was  made  more  mysterious  by 
much  solemn  head-shaking  and  pimsing  of  ' 
lips,  —  we  were  obliged  to  give  up  the  | 

Eoint,  and  the  consequence  was  we  had  to  | 
B  locked  into  No.  1  Bellevue  for  the  night,  | 
a  proceeding  that  Clementina  combated  (as  | 
undignified)  in  vain.  These  domestics  said 
they  would  be  sure  to  come  betimes  and  do 
their  work,  and  that  the  key  was  as  safe 
with  them  as  it  would  be  under  our  own 
pillow;  but  the  proposal,  in  combination 
with  that  empty  room,  had  rather  a  weird 
eflTect  upon  our  party.  As  for  me,  I  am  not 
what  is  called  an  early  man,  and  the  idea 
of  keeping  women-ser^  ants  up  in  case  of 
my  taking  a  late  stroll  with  my  cigar, 
shocked  me  exceedingly.  But  the  ancient 
woman,  of  gaunt  and  herculean  frame,  at 
once  explained  that  nothing  was  easier  than 
for  me  to  enter  by  means  of  the  parlor-win¬ 
dow  ;  and,  on  my  demurring  as  to  its  prac¬ 
ticability,  instantly  got  out  of  it  before  our 
eyes.  “  If  there  was  Jire”  she  added,  “  even 
she  could  do  it  ” ;  and  pointed  with  derisive 
finger  to  the  wretched  Foljambe,  who  had 
already  managed  to  incur  her  displeasure 
by  her  sniffs  and  airs. 

“  Where  is  the  hotel  ?  ”  inquired  I,  blandly, 
but  with  the  full  resolve  of  changing  our 
quarters  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  at 
whatever  cost. 

“  Well,  sir,  there  be  two  ’otels.” 

“  Come,”  thought  I,  “  this  is  capital.  If 
our  frieuds  have  secured  all  the  go^  rooms 
at  one,  we  can,  at  all  events,  go  to  the 
other.  —  Are  they  likely  to  be  very  full  ?  ” 

“  Not  unless  there ’s  pilchards  caught, 
sir;  then,  if  there’s  much  of  a  haul,  the 
Blue  Lion  will  be  full  of  the  trawlers. 
They  don’t  go  to  sleep,  bless  you,  for  nights 
and  nights,  nor  let  any  other  body  sleep 
neither.  They  are  the  boys  for  a  bit  of  fun, 
when  they ’ve  had  luck.” 

“  But  these  gentry  don’t  patronize  the 
other  hotel  ?  ”  inquired  I  with  trepidation, 
and  making  a  picture  in  my  mind,  —  a 


Dutch  one,  with  the  incongruous  figures  of 
Sir  Charles  and  Lady  Caviar,  with  Edith, 
among  trawlers  carousing. 

“  Well,  no,  sir,  not  so  much  at  the  Nag’s 
Head  as  at  the  Lion ;  though,  ‘  when  uie 
fish  is  in,’  as  the  saying  goes,  ‘  the  mouth  is 
dry,’  and  the  boys  goes  everywhere  for 
drink.”  I 

“  What  is  that  she  is  saying  about  fish,  i 
Uncle  John  ?  ”  asked  Clementina,  cheerfully,  | 
and  wishing  not  to  appear  utterlv  over¬ 
whelmed  by  the  discovery  that  Boddle¬ 
combe  folks  did  not  provide  knives  for  their 
lodgers,  who  were  perhaps  supposed  to  trav¬ 
el  with  them,  as  the  Highlanders  do,  stuck 
in  their  stocUngs.  “  Is  there  fish  to  be  got  ! 
here,  after  all  ?  ”  I 

“  O  ma’am,  that  there  is,  millions  on  I 
millions  on  ’em.  Sometimes  you  may  buy  | 
enough  for  sixpence  to  last  such  a  family  as  i 
youm  for  a  week.  They  ’re  beautiful,  ' 
pilchards  is,  if  you  only  knows  how  to  cook  | 
’em.  You.  bites  off*  their  ’eads,  and  then  ' 
with  your  thumb  —  this  ways  —  you  splits  ; 
’em  up,  an’  —  ”  i 

I  seized  my  hat,  and  fled  precipitately  j 
into  the  street.  *  . 

This  consisted  of  a  few  small  shops  and 
the  back  of  one  private  house,  of  tolerable  i 
size,  but  i..agiiifieent  when  co^ared  with  j 
our  own  miserable  dwelling.  The  fix)nt  of  I 
it  faced  the  little  harbor,  always  a  bright  i 
and  busy  scene,  whereas  No.  1  Bellevue  | 
looked  only  upon  a  counterpart  of  itself.  I 
The  Blue  Lion  may  have  had  its  attractions 
for  trawlers,  but  it  was  not  to  be  thought  of  | 
as  a  place  of  residence.  All  my  hopes  then  ; 
centred  in  the  Nag’s  Head,  about  which,  | 
however,  I  entertained  no  extravagant  ex-  ; 
pectations.  1  looked  for  a  pleasant  village  | 
mu,  with  flowers  in  the  windows,  and  such 
humble  attempts  at  grace  and  refinement  | 
within  doors  as  are  never  contemptible.  ' 

What  I  saw  was  a  small  strucliure  of  pink  ! 
stucco,  which  dirt  had  toned  down  to  drab,  j 
The  trawlers  evinced  a  wise  judgment  in  ; 
their  preference  for  the  Blue  Lion.  The  j 
situation,  indeed,  of 'the  Nag’s  Head  was  ; 
admirable.  The  curved  stone  harbor,  full  | 
of  picturesque  fishing-craft  and  sinall-tra- 
ders,  lay  immediately  beneath  it,  while  be-  > 
yond  stretched  a  noble  range  of  coast-line,  | 
point  after  point,  and  bay  after  bay,  termi¬ 
nated  in  the  dim  distance  by  a  huge  prom¬ 
ontory,  crowned  by  a  lonely  lighthouse ;  but 
all  within  was  not  only  mean,  hut,  what  it  had 
no  necessity  for  being,  sordid.  The  lobby 
floor,  that  should  have  been  white  and 
sanded,  was  unwashed  and  fiml ;  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  in  spite  of  the  incoming  sea-breeze, 
was  musty  and  close.  Even  those  signs  of 
welcome,  which,  with  whatever  motive,  an 
inn  rarely  fails  to  exhibit,  were  wholly 
wanting.  There  was  neither  hell  nor  knock¬ 
er  ;  but  a  rap  from  my  stick  on  the  open 
door  produced  an  aged  virago,  who  scowled 
on  me  without  speaking. 

“  My  friends.  Sir  Charles  and  Lady  Cav¬ 
iar,  have  bespoken  rooms  here,  have  they 
not  ?  ” 

“Well?” 

“1  have  merely  called  on  their  behalf: 
might  I  see  their  apartments?  They  are 
ramer  particular  people,  and  —  ” 

“  They  can  have  two  sleeping-rooms  and 
a  parlor.  This  is  the  parlor  —  here  ” ;  and 
she  threw  open  angrily  the  door  of  a  small 
apartment,  resembling  what  I  have  seen 
when  I  have  peeped  into  travelling  cara¬ 
vans.  It  smelled  as  though  some  animal  of 
the  genus  ferret  had  been  shut  up  in  it  for 
a  protracted  period.  I  smiled  and  nodded, 
in  hopes  to  ingratiate  myself  with  that  ter¬ 
rible  hostess  (though,  as  I  afterwards  dis¬ 
covered,  this  had  never  yet  been  done  by 
man) ;  but  my  heart  sank  within  me  when 
I  thought  of  Ae  Caviars  and  of  that  hospi¬ 
table  board,  at  which  I  was  surely  doomed 
never  more  to  sit. 

“  What  have  you  got  for  tlieir  dinner?  if 
I  might  ask,”  said  I,  humbly,  “  Sir  Charles 
being  rather  particular.” 

“  Pilchartls  and  rabbit-pie.  If  that  don’t 
do,  he  must  go  without.” 

The  idea  of  Sir  Charles  eating  a  pilchard, 
of  which  this  lady  had  bitten  off  the  head, 
and  afterwards  eviscerated  with  her  dread¬ 
ful  thumb,  struck  me  in  a  light  so  irresisti¬ 
bly  comic,  that  I  grew  purple  with  sup¬ 
pressed  laughter.  Gourmand  as  he  was, 
my  particular  friend  would  certainly  find  a 
new  plat  at  Boddlecombe,  even  in  the  im¬ 
probable  event  of  his  ever  having  tasted 
rabbit-pie.  The  bedrooms  I  did  not  ven¬ 
ture  to  explore ;  but,  from  what  I  saw,  the 
house  and  hostess,  with  their  expected 
cruests,  reminded  me  of  that  scene  so  favor¬ 
ite  in  melodrama,  where  the  rich  Milord 
and  family  are  overtaken  by  night  and 
storm,  and  compelled  to  seek  refuge  in  a 
cabaret  on  the  skirts  of  a  forest,  and  every¬ 
body  is  murdered  before  morning. 


APRIL. 

STITCH  WORT ’S  out  in  fiock  of  white, 
Celadine  the  chrysolite ; 

On  the  bank  the  primrose  springs. 

And  with  larks  the  welkin  rings ! 

April ’s  in  the  sunny  lane :  — 

Bless  her !  she  is  come  again. 

Hanging,  on  the  spik}’  thorn. 

Lamps  to  light  the  early  morn. 

Life  and  Love  are  on  the  hills ; 

Cowslips  wear  their  spotted  frills ; 
Meadow-maids  their  mottled  studs ; 

Daisies  nod  to  yarrow  buds ; 

Campions  with  crimson  flush ; 

Violets  begin  to  blush  ; 

Speedwell  opens  too  her  eye ; 

And  the  kingcup  wooes  the  sky. 

Here  in  dainty  azure  see. 

As  in  merry  mockery 
Of  the  soft  cerulean  dome. 

Blue-eyed  hyacinth  at  home ; 

Mark  the  herbage  of  the  dells 
Purpled  with  his  faery  bells  — 

Bells,  which  peal  sweet  notes  of  joy. 

Heard  by  everj-  truant  boy. 

Listen  to  the  chattering  pie,  — 

And  the  babbling  jay’s  reply  I 
While  the  thrush  repeats  nis  song. 

And  the  blackbird  tunes  his  tongue. 

Hear  the  chiff-chaff,  finch,  and  wren. 
Gossiping  in  yonder  glen. 

Heedless  of  the  cuckoo’s  lay, 

“  Woods  all  green,  O,  come  away.” 

Now  all  lovely  things  combine 
To  create  a  sense  divine : 

Young  grass  sweetens  much  the  sight ; 
Music  gives  the  ear  delight ; 

Flowers  make  sweeter  too  the  touch ; 

And  of  taste  —  say  who  o’ermuch 
Beauty’s  honeyed  lips  can  praise ! 

All  those  sweets  bring  sweet  spring  days. 

Edward  Caperx. 


The  affair  of  the  Carpeanx  group  (a 
group  of  voluptuous  dancers,  placed  before 
the  facade  of  the  new  Opera,  in  Paris,  and 
which  lately  excited  so  much  opposition)  is, 
it  appears,  definitely  settled ;  not,  however, 
without  turbulent  debates.  The  sculptor 
has  protested  to  the  last  against  the  affront 
offei^  to  his  work,  and  finally  he  wished  to 
take,  himself,  to  the  Emperor  an  appeal 
against  the  decision  of  the  Minister  of  Fine 
Arts.  But  that  good  time  when  the  Sov¬ 
ereign’s  private  wish  prevailed  against  every 
subordinate  decision  is  past ;  the  Ministerial 
decree  has  been  maintained,  and  M.  Car- 
peaux  has  been  offered,  upon  his  so-called 
immodest  group  being  transported  into  the 
interior  of  tlic  Opera,  the  commission  to 
execute  the  work  destined  to  replace  this 
unfortunate  production.  M.  Carpeaux, 
strong  in  his  talent  and  in  the  support  which 
a  large  portion  of  the  press  has  not  failed  to 
afford  liim,  would  accept  no  compensation, 
and  has  refused  the  new  commission  which 
they  offered  him.  'The  condemnetl  work 
will  therefore  be  removed  in  spite  of  him, 
and,  as  it  was  paid  for  in  advance,  it  will 
remain  at  the  disposal  of  the  authorities. 
M.  Gumery  is  to  supply  the  fourth  group  lor 
the  facade.  There  is  in  all  this  much  in¬ 
consistency  and  arbitrariness.  At  the  most, 
they  can  only  justify  it  by  the  fact  that  the 
statues  of  Carpeaux  occupied  some  inches 
more  room  than  had  been  allowed  them, 
but  as  no  great  defect  in  the  ensemble  of  the 
edifice  had  resulted  from  this,  the  circum¬ 
stance  is  far  from  leritimatizing  the  injurj- 
done  to  a  sculptor  of  talent  by  the  offhand 
manner  in  which  a  work  which,  may  be, 
offends  certain  prejudices,  but  which  recom¬ 
mends  itself  by  its  virile  energy  to  all  dilet¬ 
tanti,  has  been  treated. 


Great  preparations  are  being  made  at 
Munich  for  the  production  of  Wagner’s  new 
opei-a,  Wallyrie.  It  was  believed  at  one 
time  that  the  difficulties  of  the  mise-en-scene 
were  insurmountable,  but  they  have  been 
overcome.  The  grandest  scene  is  entitled 
“  La  Chevauchee  des  Walkj'ries.”  It  rep¬ 
resents  nine  virgins  descending  from  the 
clouds  on  real  horses,  who  gather  up  the 
bodies  of  the  dead  heroes  —  querv',  real 
dead  bodies  I  —  and  carry  them  to  the 
W’allhalla.  'The  magic  fire  which  gradually 
burns  the  rock  of  Brimchilde  was  another 
difficulty  which  has  been  surmounted.  The 
young  king,  Louis  H.,  superintends  every¬ 
thing,  and  IS  far  more  interested  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  W agner’s  opera  than  in  the  for¬ 
mation  of  his  new  ministiy. 


/ 
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THE  SISTEK  OF  MEKCY.  liv  A.  Acklano  Hunt. 
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SPRING-TIME. 

VPPLE-BLOSSOMS  falling  sweet 
In  a  rosy  rain. 

With  your  breath  uiv  darling  greet. 

Shed  a  splendor  for  Iier  foet 
Conies  she  here  again. 

Birds  that  on  the  branches  sing, 
Blossom-tutls  among, 

Stint  not  in  your  carolling. 

She  should,  even  as  the  Spring, 

Brim  your  hearts  with  song. 

Flowers  that,  springing  in  the  night. 
Take  the  hues  of  morn. 

Cluster  round  her  dewy-bright. 

Thrilling  with  a  new  delight 
Of  her  coming  bom. 

Where  the  branches  interlace 
In  a  flush  of  green, 

O,  to  look  upon  her  face  ! 

O,  to  mark  her  Drj  ad  grace 
And  her  gracious  mien  ! 

Briehter  eyes  or  bluer  ne’er 
To  the  light  awake  ; 

And  the  glooms  the  glosses  snare, 

In  the  ripples  of  her  hair, 

And  its  glor}'  make. 

Fre.sher  is  she  than  the  day 
When  the  leaves  are  new. 

Daintier  than  the  buds  of  May, 

When  the  greening  branches  sway. 

And  the  buds  are  lew. 

Fall  then,  blooms,  in  rosy  rain. 

Birds,  your  sweetest  sing. 

Flowers,  you  blossom  not  in  vain. 

For  my  darling  comes  again,  — 

Comes  emb^ed  Spring ! 

William  Sawyeh. 


CARILLONS. 


"I  \ E  venture  to  say  that,  although  there  . 
1 1  are  several  carillons  (unused  for  the  j 
most  part !)  in  different  parts  of  England, 
there  are  a  good  many  jseople  who  do  not  I 
know  precisely  what  is  meant  by  a  carillon,  j 
—  a  friend  of  ours  suggested,  the  other  day, 
a  sort  of  a  carriage.”  But  in  Belgium, 

‘‘  the  classic  land  of  bells,”  the  carillon  is 
a  national  institution.  A  carillon  consists 
of  an  octave  or  more  of  bells,  ca|):iblc  of 
playing  tunes  with  variations  of  all  sorts, 
either  by  machinery  alone,  or  by  a  proles-  ' 
sional  man  called  a  carilloneur,  who  plays  t 
upon  a  keyboartl  connected  by  wires  with 
the  bells.  Everv  town  in  Belgium  has  its 
carillon  and  carilloneur. 

On  feast  davs  the  townspeople  alwavs 
expect  a  special  perfomiancc  on  the  bells, 
and  the  carilloneur  is  olten  listened  to  by 
an  audience  of  many  thousands,  reaching 
over  eeveral  miles,  the  greater  number  of 
whom  arc  at  least  as  critical  about  the 
quality  of  the  entertainment,  as  our  enlight¬ 
ened  countrj'mcn  who  flock  to  hear  the  bal¬ 
lad  concerts  of  the  pi'riod.  Up  in  a  little 
dark  room  in  the  tower  sits  the  player. 
Sometimes  it  is  the  tower  of  a  noble  cathe¬ 
dral,  as  at  Antwerp  and  Mechlin ;  some¬ 
times  it  is  an  old  civic  belfry,  as  at  Bruges 
and  Toumay.  The  keyboard  is  not  made 
of  ivory,  but  consists  of  two  rows  of  perhaps 
forty  or  fifty  pegs,  corresponding  to  forty  or 
fifty  bells,  tuned  in  perfect  scales.  Besides 
tbe  pegs  there  is  a  row  of  pedals,  generally 
connected  with  the  bigzest  bells.  These 
are  struck  with  the  feet,  and  correspond  to 
the  pedal-piijes  of  an  organ.  The  bells 
themselves  hang  high  overhead  in  the 
tower.  Thi'y  are  of  all  sizes,  and  frequent¬ 
ly  of  all  ages.  The  biggest  will  often  be 
large  enough  for  two  or  three  reople  to 
stand  upright  inside  them,  wnilst  the 
smallest  can  almost  be  lifted  by  the  hand. 
Tlie  oldest  may  have  been  manufactured 
when  Edward  the  Third  was  reigning  in 
England,  whilst  the  last,  with  its  bumi.shed 
surface  and  sharply  cut  devices,  may  have 
been  turned  out  oy  the  great  Belgian  bell- 
founder,  Severin  van  Acrschodt,  but  yester¬ 
day.  In  carillon-playing  the  bell  is  not 
struck  by  a  clapper,  but  alwavs  by  a  heavy 
hammer  upon  tne  outside.  The  haramet:  is 
worked  by  the  wire  from  the  keylx»ard,  and 
drops  upon  the  bell  just  as  tlie  hammer  of 
a  piano-forte  falls  up)on  the  wire.  Thus  a 
cathedral  tower  is  changed  into  a  vast  case 
containing  a  musical  instrument,  capable  of 
making  music  for  a  whole  city. 

At  the  appointed  time  the  carilloneur, 
very  lightly  clothed,  with  his  fists  carefully 
protected  with  thick  leathern  gloves  and 
the  sleeves  turned  up  to  the  elbows,  takes 
his  seat  at  the  keyboard.  After  smiting  a 


few  of  the  jnsgs,  by  way  of  prelude,  he 
begins  the  periormance.  His  fists  and  feet 
soon  deal  widi  his  colossal  instrument  after 
a  wonderful  fashion.  He  begins  by  a  simple 
air  with  a  simple  accompaniment,  putting 
down  a  deep  pedal  bell  here  and  there, 
which  resounds  tlirough  several  bars,  whilst 
an  air  is  being  played  on  the  smaller  treble 
bells.  Attentive  listeners  all  over  the  town 
are  eagerly  waiting  for  the  first  variation  ; 
and  as  the  variations  succeed  each  otlier, 
the  skill  of  the  {H*rformer  is  more  and  more 
severely  tried.  No  one  who  has  not  seen 
and  heard  carillon  music  would  believe  the 
complicated  passages  that  can  beperforracd 
on  this  imwieldy  instrument.  The  talent 
and  the  taste  for  carillons  is  a  little  dying 
out,  even  in  Belgium ;  but  in  the  last  cen¬ 
tury,  when  musie  was  less  etisily  obtained 
by  the  people,  this  essentially  popular  form, 
this  musie  for  the  million,  was  carried  to  an 
extr.iortlinary  degrt^e  of  perfection.  The 
music  of  Van  den  Gheyn  is  still  extant  in 
manuscript  at  Louvain.  A  few  exquisite 
fragments  have  been  printed  and  published 
by  the  Chevalier  van  Elewj-ck,  and  can  be 
played  upon  the  piano-forte  or  organ  with 
considerable  effect.  There  are,  however, 
few  carilloneurs  now  living  capable  of  play¬ 
ing  this  musie  upon  the  btdls.  The  effect 
must  indeed  have  been  exceedingly  grand ; 
for,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  this  bell 
music  is  good  imi'sic.  It  resembles  the 
finest  inspirations  of  Bach  and  Handel,  and 
is  written  in  the  style  of  their  occasional 

Ereludes  for  the  organ,  and  .ouiles  for  the 
arpsichord.  But  Van  den  Gheyn  never 
loses  sight  of  the  bells,  and  everything  is 
written  with  a  peculiar  insight  into  the 
sound-producing  qualities  of  the  carillon. 
The  extreme  resonance  of  bells  is  always 
considered.  The  passages  are  so  con¬ 
structed  as  never  to  run  into  discord,  whilst 
the  great  bells  are  introduced  with  the 
same  grand  and  massive  effect  which 
Bach  so  often  displays  in  his  pedal  pas¬ 
sages. 

At  the  close  of  the  performance  the  caril¬ 
loneur  emerges  like  an  engine  stoker,  cov¬ 
ered  with  perspiration,  and  veiy  consid¬ 
erably  exhausted.  Indeed,  it  requires  a 
strong  man  to  attempt  this  impressive  and 
violent  musical  exercise. 

The  same  bells  can  be  worked  ven’  much 
more  easily  by  a  mechanism  similar  to  that 
of  a  musical  box.  This  mechanism  consists 
of  a  huge  tambour,  or  barrel  covered  wi*^h 
spikes,  exactly  the  same  in  principle  as  the 
barrel  of  a  musical  box.  This  barrel  is 
wound  up,  and,  in  its  revolution,  is  made  to 
work  the  wires  connected  with  the  bell-ham¬ 
mers,  which  at  other  times  are  worked  by  a 
j)erformer  at  the  keylmard.  Such  a  barrel 
is  affixed  to  all  the  more  important  carillons 
in  Belgium.  Tlie  Antwerp  and  Mechlin 
carillons  are  the  best,  and  upon  these  the 
half-quarters,  the  quarters,  tne  half-hours, 
and  the  hours  are  played  in  tunes  and  vari¬ 
ations  of  different  lengths.  When  Victor 
Hugo  was  at  Mechlin,  he  could  not  sleep  all 
through  one  summer  night,  for  the  incessant 
playing  of  the  bells.  Had  he  not  been  a 

giet,  he  might  have  been  annoyed  at  this. 

ut  instead  of  being  angry  he  chose  the 
better  part,  by  rising  from  his  couch,  and 
inscribing  a  few  beautiful  lines  with  a  dia¬ 
mond  ring  upon  the  window-pane,  by  the 
light  of  the  moon. 


Two  popular  errors  have  long  existed, 
concerning  the  history  of  the  fiuitloliiie. 
Its  invention  has  been  credited  to  one  Guil- 
lotin  by  name ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  lost 
his  head  in  the  machine.  Tlie  second  idea 
has  so  often  been  refuted  that  we  need  not 
further  allude  to  it.  With  regard  to  the 
first,  there  are  still  doubts.  Certainly 
Guillotine  did  not  invent  the  destroying 
angel:  a  mechanically  falling  hatchet  had 
been  used  during  the  two  centuries  preced¬ 
ing  its  French  ^option,  by  half  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe,  even  by  England.  But 
did  he  revive  it  or  propose  its  employment 
to  his  government :  It  is  answered.  No. 
One  French  writer  denies  him  all  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  questionable  honor,  and 
gives  the  sole  credit  of  the  proposal  to  the 
physician  Louis,  after  whom  the  instru¬ 
ment  was  sometimes  called  In  petlfe-Loul.son  ; 
while  another  party,  wisely  preferring  a 
non-committal  name,  termed  it  the  roiijK- 
tete,  which,  by  the  way',  was  the  nieknanic 
of  a  French  judge  of  the  Jeffrey  type. 
The  reason  for  the  revival  of  this  disputa¬ 
tion  has  been  the  question  of  the  painless¬ 
ness  and  momentary  effectiveness  of  the 
falling  knife’s  operation.  It  is  asserted 
that  Louis  advocated  its  use  upon  humane 
and  physiological  grounds;  he  knew  that 
the  death  thereby  must  be  instantaneous  ; 
that  all  feeling  and  intelligence  must  cease 


at  the  moment  when  the  sanguine  eonnee-  | 
tion  between  the  heart  and  the  brain  is  | 
severed.  And  it  was  the  humanity  of  the  | 
process  that  ultimately  carried  it  in  the  As¬ 
sembly  ;  for  the  discussion  on  tlie  point  was  ! 
long,  and  nearly  terminated  by  the  adoji- 
tion  of  the  gallows.  Said  the  law  reporter  I 
of  the  time  (1791),  “  The  penalty  of  death  j 
ought  to  lie  exempt  from  torture,  and 
reduced  to  the  simple  privation  of  life ; 
your  committee  think  that  decapitation  is 
the  nature  of  death  which  departs  the 
least  from  this  principle ;  death  by  hanging 
ap|)cars  to  be  slower  and  consequently 
more  cruel.”  Tliat  Louis  was  correct  in 
his  conclusions  has  been  within  the  past 
month  re-proved  by  two  physicians  who 
examined  and  experimented  upon  a  vic¬ 
tim’s  head  directly  it  was  severed,  and 
found  that  the  ear,  the  eye,  the  nose  were 
absolutely  unimpressionable.  The  face  e.x- 
hibited  no  sign  of  pain ;  the  impression  on 
the  countenance,  with  its  opim  mouth  and 
dull,  staring  eyes,  was  simply  one  of  stupor. 
It  would  occupy  a  long  space  to  detail  tlieir 
tests  for  sensibilitv ;  but  they  were  all  neu¬ 
tral  in  result ;  and  all  completely  negatived 
the  absurd  stories  lately  revived  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  lugubrious  subject.  One 
thing  only  made  the  inanimate  facial  mus¬ 
cles  twitch,  and  that  was  electricity ;  but 
it  was  certain  that  this  was  no  voluntary 
movement,  for,  when  the  skull  was  sawn 
asun<ler  and  the  brain  removed,  there  was 
still  a  quivering  in  the  features  to  which 
the  current  was  immediately  applied.  i 


The  Commissioners  on  Historical  MSS.  ! 
have  found,  in  the  Arohives  of  the  House  of  j 
Lords,  the  original  manuscript  of  the  Book  I 
of  Common  Praver,  annexed  to  the  famous 
statute  of  Charles  H. ;  and  the  volume  of 
1604,  containing  alterations  as  made  and 
sign^  by  the  Bishops  and  clergy. 


FOREIGN  FUN. 


Not  as  Unbeasosaiile  Pkfjudice.  —  Who 
can  wonder  at  criminals  dislikin);  to  have  their 
photographs  taken,  when  the  cartes  of  so  many 
most  respectable  persons  are  said  not  to  do  them 
justice? 

From  Nice,  the  other  day,  there  arrived  at  Paris 
twenty  thousand  bouquets',  and  more  were  to  fol¬ 
low  in  tbe  afterpart  of  the  day.  What  can  be 
done  with  this  immense  supply  ?  Do  the  fantastic 
Parisians  make  salads  of  tnem  ? 


Shouliters!  —  M.  Ollivier  is  a  brave  man.  In 
the  midst  of  his  own  work  for  liberty  he  encour¬ 
ages  his  wife  to  discourage  the  low-necked  dresses 
worn  by  Indies.  We  are  afraid  that  it  will  be 
found  easier  to  reform  than  to  redress. 

A  QCAKREL  on  the  boulevards  terminated  thus 
one  day  this  week  to  the  amusemetit  of  the  spec¬ 
tators:  “Monsieur,  you  shall  give  me  satisfac¬ 
tion.”  Reply  (amidst  a  peal  of  laughter):  “  Mon¬ 
sieur,  I  cannot.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Society  for 
Protecting  Animals.” 

A  STOUT,  jolly-looking  mendicant  recently  en¬ 
tered  a  shop  in  Dublin,  and  asked  the  owner  for 
charity.  He  shook  his  head  and  said,  “  I 'm  not 
able  to  give  you  anything.”  The  woman,  in  quite 
a  cheerful  tone,  promptly  replied,  “  Thank  you, 
sir,  and  may  you  long  be  in  the  same  position.” 


The  Court  Jounial  says:  “In  London  there 
exist  eighty-six  ancient  arid  now  useless  charities 
for  the  relief  of  iroor  persons  imprisoned  for  debt, 
some  of  which  have  been  in  existence  since  the 
fifteenth  century."  Persons  who  have  been  im¬ 
prisoned  for  debt  ever  since  the  fifteenth  century 
ought  to  be  let  out  by  this  time. 

At  the  present  moment  there  is  a  curiosity  on 
the  quay  at  Antwerp,  namely,  an  anchor  that  once 
belonged  to  Americus  Vespucins,  one  of  the  claim¬ 
ants  to  the  discovery  of  America.  It  was  recently 
brought  from  Panama,  and  has  the  date  1506  on 
it,  and  the  initials  A.  V.  F.  or  T.,  that  is,  of  the 
former  (Amerio  Vespnei  Florentin);  if  it  should 
be  after  all  a  T.  it  would  fling  a  doubt  on  the 
character  of  the  relic,  and  it  might  mean  Amer¬ 
icans  Vote  for  Train. 

“  Tact.”  —  Seventeen  years  ago,  when  Baron 
Haussman  was  Pr^fet  of  Bordeaux,  he  drove  out 
with  the  Emperor,  and  being  a  man  of  command¬ 
ing  presence  and  winning  manners,  quite  dwarfed 
the  nero  of  the  covp  tfetai.  “  PrtTet,”  said  Napo¬ 
leon,  “the  citizens  seem  to  regard  their  Pr^fet  and 
forget  their  Emperor.”  “  Sire,”  was  the  courtly 
reply,  “  when  a  regiment  is  marching,  the  crowd  is 
always  struck  with  the  drum-major,  but  it  is  not 
to  be  concluded  they  forget  the  general  in  com¬ 
mand.”  That  reply  was  the  making  of  Baron 
Haussman. 

ON  A  LEG  OF  MUTTON. 

WTien  is  a  Leg  of  Mutton  like  a  Modem  Poet? 
When  it ’s  Browning. 

Why  is  a  Leg  of  Mutton,  being  roasted,  like  Lon¬ 
don  in  1665  ?  Because  it ’s  before  the  Fire. 

When  is  a  Leg  of  Mutton  like  Venison?  When 
it ’s  dear. 

When  is  a  leg  of  Mutton  like'an  Intoxicated  per¬ 
son  ?  When  it ’s  “  cut.” 


THREE  POPULAR  AND  ELEGANT  EDITIONS 

[  The  only  Authorized  American  Ediiiont] 

or  TBI 

COMPLETE  WORKS  OF 

CHARLES  DICKENS. 

”  Bn  a  tpteial  arrangement  made  witA  me  and  my  Bng. 
liek  PnUishers,  partnere  ttilh  me  in  the  copyright  of  my 
reorke,  Missas.  Fiklds,  OsenoD,  &  Co.,  of  Boeton,  have 
become  the  onty  authorized  repreeentativee  in  .America  of 
the  whole  eeriee  of  my  books.  C11AKLE8  DICKENS.” 


Under  this  arrangement  with  the  author,  Messrs.  Fields, 
Osr.ooD,  &  Co.  present  to  the  American  public  the  only 
editions  in  which  Mr.  Dickens  is  pecuniarily  Interested, 
and  they  are  gratifled  to  state  that  they  are  able  to  offer 
Mr.  Dickens’s  works  in  such  a  variety  of  style,  and  at 
prices  so  reasonable,  that  the  various  editions  bearing 
their  imprint  are  recognised,  not  only  as  sanctioned  by 
the  author,  but  as  being  the  best  and  cheapest  editions  in 
the  market. 

1.  The  Diamond  Kdition. 

This  compact  and  elegant  edition  is  a  general  favorite 
with  the  reading  public.  By  its  beautiful  typography, 
tinted  paper,  striking  illustrations,  attractive  binding,  and 
low  price,  it  has  commended  itself  to  all  classes. 

The  illustrations,  by  Mr.  Ettixgh,  are  a  prominent  fea¬ 
ture  of  this  Edition,  and  the  almost  universal  testimony  to 
their  excellence  is  conflimed  by  the  following  expression 
of  opinion  from  Mr.  Dickens  himself :  “  They  are  remark¬ 
able  for  a  delicate  perception  of  beauty,  a  lively  eye  for 
character,  a  most  agreeable  absence  of  exaggeration,  and 
a  general  modesty  and  propriety  which  I  greatly  like.” 

This  Edition  is  comprised  in  Fourteen  Volumes. 

Illustrated  Edition,  each  volume  containing  six¬ 
teen  lUII-page  illustrations,  made  expressly  for  this  edition. 
Green  Morocco  Cloth ,  S  1.50  per  vol .  ;  Half  Calf,  9  3.00. 

Plain  Kdltlon,  Crimson  Morocco  Cloth,  F1.25  a 
volume. 

II.  The  Charles  Dickens  Edition. 

This  is  a  very  popular  Edition,  produced  with  especial 
care,  and  combining  DnasBiLiTV,  Bi.vctt,  and  Chuf- 
MISH.  Each  novel  Is  completed  in  a  single  volume.  A 
descriptive  bead  line  is  attached  by  the  Author  to  every 
right-hand  page.  Every  volume  contains  eight  of  tbe 
original  illustrations,  selected  as  the  best. 

The  Edition  bears  a  distinguirhing /oc-simifs  title.  It 
is  comprised  in  Fourteen  Volumes.  lOmo.  Price,  SI. 50 
per  volume. 

III.  The  Illustrated  Library  Edition. 

This  Eilition  is  characterised  by  the  Author  himself  in 
its  dedication  to  his  frieml,  John  Forster,  as  “  The  Best  Edi¬ 
tion  of  roy  Works.”  It  contains  all  tlie  original  illustra- 
tioiis  by  Cai'ixsHAXK,  Pitts,  Lsbch,  Ssthoce,  Cattis- 
HOLE,  and  others,  printed  from  the  original  plates,  in  which 
the  spirit  and  delicacy  of  the  early  etchings  are  preserved. 
Each  volume  contains  from  20  to  25  illustrations,  printed 
on  toned  paper. 

Tbe  Edition  it  complete  in  Twenty-seven  Volumes,  each 
of  the  longer  novels  being  comprised  in  two  volumes.  The 
volumes  are  compact  and  well  shaped,  the  type  is  large, 
and  the  style  of  the  Edition  is  such  that  It  mutt  be  re¬ 
garded  as  the  Stondani  Edition  of  51r.  Dickens's  Works 
for  the  Library.  Price  of  each  volume,  9  2.00. 

*,*  For  tale  by  all  Booksellers.  Bent,  free  of  cost,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  A  CO.,  Boeton. 

“THACKERAY’S  NOVELSr^ 

ILLUSTRATED  LIBRARY  EDITION. 

1.  Vanity  Fair.  With  39  lUustratioDS  by  the  Au¬ 
thor.  1  volume. 

Fendennie.  With  40  Illustrations  by  the  Author. 
1  volume. 

3.  Tlie  Virgiulaiis.  With  46  Illustrations  by  the 
Author. 

Ilaodiiumely  bound  in  morocco  cloth,  uniform  with  the 
niutlrated  Library  Editions  of  Dickens,  Scott,  and  George 
Eliot.  S  2.00  a  volume. 

The  three  remaining  volumes  of  this  edition  will  be  is¬ 
sued  in  April  and  May.  This  edition  will  be  the  most 
desirable  and  cheapest  of  all  the  lUuetratei  editions  of 
Thackeray  for  the  Library. 

%*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Bent,  post-paid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price,  by  the  Publishers, 

FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  A  CO.,  Boston. 

SPIELHAGlN. 


Opinions  of  Authorities. 

“To  Friedrich  Spielhagen,  comparatively  a  new-comer 
in  America,  must  he  granted  the  first  place  among  mod¬ 
em  German  novelists.”  —  Boeton  Poet. 

“It  stands  far  above  any  of  the  produclions  of  either 
Frettao  or  Acerbach.” — A".  Y.  Times. 

“  Such  a  novel  as  no  English  author  with  whom  we  are 
acquainted  could  have  written,  and  no  American  author 
except  Hawthorne.”  —  Putnam’s  Magazine. 

“These  characters  live,  they  are  men  and  women,  and 
the  whole  mystery  of  humanity  is  upon  each  of  them.” — 
JVew  York  Evening  Poet. 

“  Vastly  superior  to  the  bulk  of  English  novels  which 
are  annually  poured  out  upon  us,  —  as  much  above  Trol¬ 
lope’s  as  Steinberger  Cabinet  is  better  than  London  por¬ 
ter.”  —  Springfield  Republican. 

“Terse,  pointed,  brilliant,  rapid,  and  no  dreamer,  he 
has  tbe  bMt  traits  of  the  French  manner,  while  in  earnest¬ 
ness  and  fiilness  of  matter  he  is  thoroughly  German.” — 
Boston  Commonwealth. 

THE 

Nonels  of  Fnedrich  Sjnelhageii. 

In  uniform  style.  I2mo,  cloth,  8  2  00  per  volume. 

I.  Problematic  Characters. 

II.  Through  Night  to  Light. 

III.  The  Hohensteins. 

IV.  Hammer  and  Anvil,  in  Hay. 


THE  HIEIVTAL  PHOTO¬ 
GRAPH  AliBVlfl. 

For  Confessions  of  Tastes,  Habits,  anti 
Convictions.  4to.  9  l.fiO. 

The  Mental  Photographs  of  Mark  Twain  and  C.  II. 
Webb  (aatAer  of“Liffith  Lank”)  will  be  sent  gratis  en 
application,  enclosing  stamp. 

LEYPOLDT  &  HOLT,  N.  Y. 


EVERY  SATURDAY:  AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL  OF  CHOICE  READING. 
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AppUfsstlon*  <or  AdvcrtlalnB  In 
ETEBT  SATURDAY  ataould  be  nddreiaed 
to  GEO.  W.  CABB,  care  Meiere.  Fields, 
Oigood,  A  Co.,  Boston.  Maw. 

FOR  THE  BLOOD. 

DB.  IRISH’S 

OTTAWA  BEER, 

TRY  IT,  AT 

SOUTH  MAYD’S, 

102  Tremont  Street. 

Bead  what  the  Boston  Courier  says  In 
regard  to 

DR.  IRISH’S  OTTAWA  BEER,  FOR  THE  BLOOD. 

Sfrixo  Midicihc.  —  Upon  the  return  of  warm  weather, 
and  during  the  summer  heats,  the  human  system  requires 
the  aid  of  some  gentle  alterative  medicine,  which  may 
serve  to  change  the  vitiated  humors  of  the  body,  and 
maintain  It  in  a  state  of  health  and  vigor.  In  former 
days  biood-letting  was  frequently  resorted  to  as  spring 
approached,  the  Sangrados  of  the  medical  profession  be¬ 
lieving  such  depletion  the  most  fit  mode  for  preparing  the 
body  to  resist  the  influence  of  the  change  of  seasons.  In 
later  times  the  shelves  of  the  apothecaries  have  been 
loaded  wHh  drastic  pilis  and  nauseous  draughts,  distin¬ 
guished  by  high-sounding  names,  and  each  recommended, 
in  long  strings  of  flctitious  certiflcates,  as  the  “  best  spring 
medicine.”  But  we  have  changed  alt  that.  We  have 
discovered  that  the  desired  object  may  be  obtained  with¬ 
out  the  necessity  of  swailowing  a  cart-load  of  flltby  drugs, 
and  rendering  life  a  burden  in  tbe  endeavor  to  preserve 
our  health.  A  few  simple  roots  and  herbs,  such  as  have 
been  in  use  for  ages  among  the  red  men  of  the  forest,  are 
all  that  is  needed  as  a  basis  for  the  best  spring  and  sum¬ 
mer  medicine  ever  produced. 

These  roots  and  herbs,  skilfully  combined  with  some 
other  simple  ingredients,  to  render  the  preparation  palat¬ 
able,  are  the  components  of  the  famous  Ottawa  Beer  of 
Dr.  Irish,  dispensed  by  Southmayd  &  Co.  The  great 
popularity  already  acquired  for  this  beer,  as  well  for  its 
refreshing  qualities  as  a  summer  beverage  as  for  its  medi¬ 
cinal  properties,  is  something  remarkable.  Tbe  sales 
bare  rapidly  increased  until  they  have  reached  an  amount 
which  would  seem  incredible  if  tbe  results  were  set  down 
in  truth-telling  flgures.  The  unexampled  favor  with 
which  the  Ottawa  Beer  is  received  has  incited  certain  un¬ 
scrupulous  persons  to  attempt  to  palm  off  upon  the  public 
numerous  vile  concoctions,  bearing  similar  names,  but 
having  no  other  likeness  to  the  original  preparation. 

The  genuine  Dr.  Irish’s  Ottawa  Beer  can 
only  be  procured  of  Southmayd  At  Co.,  or 
of  their  authorized  agents. 

The  fountain  from  which  flows  this  health-giving  bev¬ 
erage  is  in  operation  at  the  store  of  the  proprietors,  on  the 
comer  of  Tremont  and  Bromfleld  Streets,  where  all  can 
be  supplied. 


ROSERS’ 

GROUPS  O^STATUARV. 

These  groups,  suitable  for  Wedding 
Presents  or  Ornament,  will  be  delivered, 
with  all  express  charges  pre-pald,  at  any 
point  east  of  the  Hississippi,  on  receipt 
of  the  price,  vis.  from  S 10  to  8  25. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  and  Price  Eist  to 

Taking  (Ac  Oath. 

JOHN  BOGEBS, 

313  Fifth  Avenne,  New  York. 


The  Largest  is  not  always  the  Best,  but  the 

AMERICAN  HOUSE,  BOSTON, 

which  is  the  LARGEST  HOTEL  in  New  England,  will 
also  be  found  osa  of  the  best.  Every  proviiion  is  made 
for  the  comfort  of  guests. 


AN’S  SONS 

SAP0\,\^ 

211  WASHINGTON  N.  r 


Trade  supplied  by  STEDMAN^A^E^  k  CO.,  Bostc 

l^tHING  NEW. 

Two  Million  Copies  of  the  Annual  SIIAKESPERIAN 
ALMANAC  for  1870  will  be  given  away,  and  in  order  that 
the  distributing  may  be  made  as  rapidly  as  passible,  I 
should  deem  it  a  favor  to  send,  prepaid,  ten  or  fifteen 
copies  to  any  person  who  will  Judiciously  distribute  them 
in  his  locality.  One  of  its  features  are  the  Seven  Ages  of 
Man’s  Life,  Illustrated  in  a  masterly  manner.  Address 
BR.  0.  PHELPS  BROWN,  No.  21  Grand  Street,  Jersey 
City.  New  Jersey. 


THE  PEBFECT 

Street  and  Depot  Lamp. 

The  Lamp  offered  by  this  Company ! 
been  brought  to  a  degree  of  PiarErTioil 
equalled  by  any  other  Lamp  in  tbe  marl 
It  is  the  Cheapest.  Handsomest.  Most  D 
able,  Most  Difficult  to  Injure,  pnd  Jt 
EttSf  to  Repair,  Most  Easily  Lighted,  I 
Most  Economical  Street  Lamp  in  the  woi 
In  use  in  over  :iOO  Towns  and  Cities. 
Send  for  Descriptive  Pamphlet  and  Price  Lists. 

THE  HEATH  At  SMITH  M’F’O  CO., 

„  Portland,  Conn. 

Saleseooms.  44  MURRAY  STREET,  New  York  C 
62  RANDOLPH  STREET,  Chicago.  111. 

Adexts.  keen  &HAGKRTY,  Baltimore.  Md.  CH 
£•  ADAMS,  20  Milk  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


A.  T.  STEWART  &  CO. 

Have  Opened  a  Large  Invoice  of 
PARIS  MADE 

Walking  Suits,  Casaques,  Cloaks, 
Sacques,  Bonnets,  Feathers,  Flow¬ 
ers,  Trimming  Ribbons,  Sash  Rib¬ 
bons,  &C.,  &c. 

TOGETHER  WITH  A  GREAT  VARIETY  OP 

Children’s  and  Misses’  Poplin  and 
Pique  Suits,  &c. 


Brondway,  Fourth  Avenne,  Ninth 
and  Tenth  Streets, 

_ NEW  YORK. _ 

SIX  SHIRTS 

OF  OCR 

BLUE  LETTER  QUALITY  for  .  8 13 

As  good  as  usually  sold  fur  8  2.60  each. 
NUMBER  5  QUALITY  .  .  .  8 11 

As  good  as  usually  sold  for  83.00  each. 

RED  LETTER  QUALITY  .  .  .  8 18 

As  good  as  usually  sold  for  8  3.60  each. 

BED  LETTER  QUALITY,  made  to  order,  8  17  ! 
As  good  as  usually  sold  for  8  3.60  to  S  4.00.  | 

MAGULLAR,  WILLIAMS,  &  PARKER,  | 

200  Washington  Street.  . 

Bosroa,  April  1, 1870. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1823. 


CHICKERING  &  SONS’ 


AMERICAN 

i^I-A.NO-FOIlTES  1 


Trliimpliant  over  all  the  World  1 

HAVE  RECEIVED 

74  FIRST  PREMIUMS. 

IN  EVERY  INSTANCE 

THE  maHEST  AWARD, 

ABOVE  ALL  COMPETITORS, 

m 

The  United  States,  London,  and  Paris. 


346  WMhlnKton  St.,  Bostoii. 

11  Eaat  14th  St.,  New  York. 

EXCTLLENT  BEEF  TEA  ^ 

At  two  cents  per  cup  made  in  two  minutes  from  the  gen¬ 
uine  Baron  Liebig’s  Extract  of  Meat.  Is  the 
best  and  cheapest  stock  for  Soup,  Gravy,  &c.,  Ac.,  and 
keeps  good  for  years.  Forty-flve  pounds  of  prime  beef 
concentrated  into  one  pound.  Invaluable  for  invalids, 
travellers,  and  all  persons  requiring  nourishment. 

For  sale  by  druggists  and  tine  grocers,  and  by 
A.  GLANZ,  Sole  Agent,  194  William  3t.,  N.  Y. 

Pimples  on  the  Face. 

For  Comedones,  Black-worms  or  Grubs,  Pimply  Erup¬ 
tions,  and  Blotched  Disfigurations  on  tbe  Face,  use 
Perry’s  Comedone  and  Pimple  Remedy.  It  contains  no 
LUD  poison.  Prepared  only  by  Dr.  B.  C.  PERRY,  49 
Bond  St.,  N.  Y.  Sold  by  all  Druggists.  _ 

FOR 

MOTH  PATCHES,  FRECKLES, 
AND  TAN. 

USE  “PERRY’S  MOTH  AND  FRECKLE  LOTION.” 

The  only  reliable  and  Harmless  Remedy  known  to 
Science  for  removing  Brown  Discolorations  from  the  Face. 
Prepared  only  by  Da.  B.  C.  PERKY,  49  Bond  St.,  N.  Y. 
Sold  by  Druggists  everywhere. 


FOR  FAMILY  USE  — simple,  eke^,  reliable.  Runs 
avKBTTBmo,  AGENTS  WANTED.  Circular  and  sam¬ 
ple  stocking  FREE.  Address  HINKLEY  KNITTINO 
MACHINE  CO.,  Bath,  Me.,  or  178  Broadway,  New  York 

PET  SEWING  MACHINE.  —  The 

Wonder  of  the  World  !  Price,  8  6.  Send  8  6  by  your 
expressman  or  by  mail  for  one.  Call  and  see  it.  Send 
Stamps  for  sample  of  work  and  circular.  Agents  wanted. 
Address  PET  SEWING  MACHINE  CO., 

7  Tremont  Row.  Boston,  Mass. 


DO  YOUR  OWN  PRINTING. 


The  reputation  of  the  Nov¬ 
elty  Job  Printing  Preaa 
is  thoroughly  established  as 
meetiog  all  tbe  requirements 
of  a  first-class  press,  with 
which  to  “  do  your  own  print¬ 
ing,"  and  as  being  second  to 
none  for  the  use  of  general  Job 
Printers.  Many  printers  are 

_  using  them,  a^  find  them 

most  admirably  adapted  for  job  work.  Many  young  men 
have  bought  them,  and  are  doing  all  the  printing  for  tbe 
house  which  employ s  them ,  thereby  materially  adding  to 
their  salaries.  Thadebs  and  MAXcrAcrrazas  are  finding 
them  great  aids  to  their  business.  Principals  of  Schools 
are  finding  them  very  useful  assistants  ;  and  boys  are 
finding  them  a  never-failing  source  of  instruction,  pleas¬ 
ure,  and  profit.  Most  lads  of  fourteen,  with  one  of  these 
presses  and  a  few  dollars’  worth  of  material,  are  perfectly 
capable  of  doing  all  tbe  printing  for  their  father’s  busi¬ 
ness,  and  will  be  thereby  gaining  instruction.  Prices 
of  Freases,  813,  8-10,  8  *13,  8  30,  Send  for  full 
descriptive  illustrated  circular,  with  teatimoniala  from  ail 
parts  of  the  country,  and  siiecimens  of  plain  and  color 
printing  done  on  the  press,  and  specimen  sheets  of  types, 
cuts,  Ac.,  to  BKNJ.  O.  WOODS,  61anufacturer,  351 
Fsdiral  St.,  Bostox,  Mass.,  dealer  in  every  description 
of  printing  material ;  or  to  the  following  Agents  :  —  C.  C. 
THURSTON,  No.  16  College  Place,  New  York  •,  KELLY, 
HOWELL,  A  LUDWIO.  917  Market  St ,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. ;  A.  C.  KELLOGG,  68  West  Van  Boren  St.,  Chicago, 
III. 


Having  the  advantage  cf  contracts  with  a  large  number  of 
the  best  Literary,  Religious,  and  Agricultural  Newspa- 
I>ers  and  Magazines,  it  will  be  to  tbe  interest  of  adver¬ 
tisers  to  call,  or  send  for  schedule  of  prices  before  making 
contracts.  _ 


IMPORTANT  TO  MUSIG  TEAGHERS. 

The  Latest  and  most  Complete  System  of  In¬ 
struction  for  Cabinet  and  all  Reed  Organs. 

CLARKE’S 

New  Method  for  Reed  Organs, 

CONTAINING  THE  MOST  SIMPLE,  THOROUGH 
AND  PROGRESSIVE  E.XERCISES,  BEAUTI¬ 
FUL  SELECTIONS  A.ND  VOLUNTA¬ 
RIES  EVER  PUBLISHED. 

By  WILLI.AM  H.  CLARKE. 

“  Beginning  with  first  principles,  it  gradually  car¬ 
ries  forward  tite  Uamer  by  lessons  simple  and  yet  pro¬ 
gressive  in  character,  until  tbe  knowled^  guned  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  overcome,  with  the  ordinary  practice  required, 
every  difficulty  that  may  be  presented.” — Boston  Journal. 

Price  in  boanls,  82  50.  Sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price.  O.  DITSON  &  CO.,  277  Washington  Street, 
Boetoo.  C.  H.  DITSON  4k  CO.,  711  Broailway,  N.  Y. 


Spring  Styles  of  Furniture! 

PARLOR  SUITS! 

New  and  Original  Designs,  made  in  onr  own 
Factory,  by  experienced  workmen,  from  kiln-dried 
stock,  and  warranted  in  every  particular. 

SOFAS,  LOUNGES,  Ac. 
BRAMAN,  SHAW,  4t  CO., 

37  Sudbury  Street,  Boaton. 

AGENTS  WANTED ! 


LADIES^  THE  WHITE  HOUSE. 

Comprising  the  Social  History  of  the  President’s  Man¬ 
sion,  with  authentic  and  official  biographies  of  every  lady 
who  ever  presided  as  hostess  of  the  same,  from  Washing¬ 
ton  to  Grant. 

SUPERBLY  ILLUSTRATED  ON  STEEL! 

The  handsomest  and  best  selling  subscription  book  in 
tbe  field.  For  circulars  and  terms,  address  — 

United  Staten  Publinhing  Company, 
411  Broome  St.,  N.  Y.  City! 
177  West  Fourth  8t.,  Cin ,  O.;  130  S.  Clark  St,  Chicago,  III. 


KENNEDY’S  SALT  RHEEJl 
OINTHIENT 

has  been  before  the  public  many  years,  and  with  a  steadi¬ 
ly  increasing  good  record,  as  the  best  family  salve.  Every 
hot  and  itching  disease  of  the  skin  is  cureil  as  if  by 
magic.  It  is  the  best  emollient  for  the  face  and  hands  in 
the  market.  It  has  one  great  ailvantage  over  everything 
else  of  the  kind,  since  the  herbs  composing  it  are  very 
healing  and  cooling  in  their  nature,  and  temper  the  flesh  to 
bear  the  changes  of  the  weather.  If  it  were  not  called  an 
ointment,  I  should  want  to  call  ita  HAIR  GROWER. 
Nearly  every  case  of  loss  of  hair  is  caused  by  just  this 
heat  and  dryness  of  the  scalp  for  which  the  ^It  Rheum 
Ointment  is  a  specific  cure.  If  your  head  is  hot  and  dis¬ 
posed  to  dandruff,  and  your  hair  comes  out  easily,  use  .a 
bottle  of  the  ointment  as  an  oil  for  the  hair,  and  you  will 
be  surpriseil  at  its  good  effects.  Sold  by  all  druggists. 
Price,  50  cents.  Manufactured  by 

DONALI^KENNEDY,  Roxbury,  M«ss. 

WATCHES.  —  Foggan’s  patent  filled  genuine  gold 
huntiug-case  Watches,  8  25,  8  30,  8  35.  Stem- 
Winders,  840  and  8  45  each.  Call  or  send  for  circular. 
Retailed  at  wholesale  prices. 

JOHN  FOGGAN,  Manufacturer,  79  Nassau  St. 

T  \IA.MOND  JEWELRY  (Imitation)  set  in  genuine  16 
X  /  carat  gold,  have  all  the  brilliancy  of  the  most  rare 
and  costly  diamonds.  Retailed  at  wholesale  prices. 

JOHN  FOGGAN,  Importer,  79  Nassau  St. 
TEEL  SHIKT  COLLAR,  Enamelled  Whlte^En^liVh) 
50  cts.,  American  Snow  White  8 1,  Cuffs  8  2,  Bosom 
8  5.  MaiM  on  receipt  of  price.  HENRY  GUY, 

Successor  to  Billax  A  Focoax,  79  Nassau  St. 


CURL  YOUR  HAIR 


The  RECEIPT,  an  entirely  New  Discovery,  fcr  mak¬ 
ing  straight  hair  curl,  and  remaining  so.  Mailed  for 
two  stamps.  Address 

K.  THORNTON.  Hohoken  New  Jersey. 


I  835  Capital.  Partner  wanted  in  every  town.  82000  prof- 
I  its.  Business  new.  Address  C.  W.  Dennis.  Rochester,  N.Y. 


Littell’s  Living  Age. 


**  A  little  town  away  down  in  the  State  of  3Iaioe,  be< 
lieviofr,  with  Oodwin,  that  *  mao  hat  an  UDdentandiDg  to 
be  matoredy  a  moral  sense  to  be  developed,  and  a  taste  to 
be  refined,*  determined  to  have  a  public  library,  and  after 
great  and  heroic  exertions  succeeded  in  raising  a  small 
sum  of  money  for  the  purchase  of  books.  Then  the 
happy  little  town  chose  the  pMstor  as  a  committee  of  one 
to  go  to  Boston  and  siiend  the  money  as  judiciously  as 
possible.  He  went,  and  invested  nearly  every  dollar  of 
the  funds  in  a  complete  set  of  *  UtteU*s  Living  Age.’  Too 
smilv,  perhaps,  but  just  think  of  the  vast  amount  of  valu* 
able  and  interesting  reading  of  all  kinds,  and  suitable  for 
all  tastes,  —  the  history,  the  biograiihy,  tbe  theology  the 
philosophy,  the  iclence,  the  art,  the  criticism,  tbe  fiction, 
the  poetry,  etc., ~  contained  in  the  hundred  well-filled 
volumes  of  Um  ’Livirg  Age,’  and  you  will  ssy  that  the 
parson  spent'tbe  money  wisely  and  well.  Tbe  ’Living 
Age  ’  is  one  of  the  triumphs  of  civilization,  and  an  indis¬ 
pensable  necessity  to  all  lovers  of  rt  ading.”  —  Bojtou 
LciUr  in  the  American  Bockeeliert^  Guide, 


The  subscription  price  of  this  G4*psge  weekly  magazine 
is  6  8  a  year,  for  which  it  is  sent  free  tf  foatagt ;  or  for 
$10  any  one  of  the  American  $4  00  magazines  is  sent 
with  **The  Living  Age  ”  (without  prepayment  of  postage) 
for  a  year. 


LITT£LL  At  GAT^  Boston,  Publishers. 


The  cheapest,  smartest,  and  best  New  York  newspaper. 
Everybody  tikes  it  Three  editions:  Dailt,  UMlt 
Wreilt.S'Ai  andWzsKLT.tll  ayesr.  Allti^Nsws 
at  half-price.  Full  renorto  of  markets,  agriculture.  Farmers* 
and  Fruit  Growers*  Clubs,  and  a  complete  etory  In  eve^ 
Weekly  and  8eml-Weekly  number.  A  preaent  of  Talnable 
phintaand  vines  to  every  subscriber;  Inducements  to  can¬ 
vassers  unsurpasaed.  H/Vn  Life  Inaurances,  Grand  Pianos, 
Mowing  Machines,  Parlor  Organs  Sewing  Machin^, 
among  the  premiums.  Specimens  and  lists  free.  Send  a 
Dollar  and  trv  it.  ^  . 

I.  Vf,  ENGLAND,  Publiahcr  Sun.  New  York. 

Agents !  Read  This  ! 

WE  WILL  PAY  AGENTS  A  SALARY 
of  830  per  week  and  expenaea,  or  allow  a  larg, 
oonuniasion,  to  sell  our  new  wooderful  inventions. 
Addreaa,  M.  WAGNER  A  CO.,  ManhaU,  Mich. 


Hurray  A  Lanman’s 

Florida  Water, 

The  most  celebrated  and 
most  delightful  of  all  per¬ 
fumes,  for  use  on  the  hand¬ 
kerchief,  at  the  toilet,  and 
in  the  bath,  for  sale  by  all 
Druggists  and  Perfumers. 


!  CookiDg  Ranges  and  Furnaces, 

'With  my  new  improvements  in  these  well-known  and  ev- 
I  erywhere  popular  Furnaces  and  Ranges,  together  with  the 
fine  quality  of  stock  and  snperior  workmanship,  combine 
to  make  them  still  more  desirable  than  ever  before.  A 
careful  examination  of  my  improvements  will  be  interest¬ 
ing  to  those  wanting  good  work,  including  my  new  Cook¬ 
ing  and  Parlor  Stoves  and  Summer  Cooking  Range,  Par¬ 
lor  Grates,  Registers,  Ventilators,  Ac.,  Ac.  Special  atten¬ 
tion  given  to  putting  up  Fornaces  and  Ranges  acd  the 
ventilation  of  buildings  in  any  part  of  the  country. 
'Wholesale  and  Retail  Warerooms,  99  and  101  Blackstone 
Street,  Boston,  and  at  my  Foundry  at  Mansfield,  Mass. 
_ G.VRDNER  CHILSON._ 

ROYAL  HAVANA  LOTTERY 

OP  CUBA. 

8300,000  in  Gold  Drawn  every  IT  Days. 

Prizes  cashed  and  information  famished.  The  highest 
rates  paid  for  Doubloon'.  All  kinds  of  Gold  and  Silver, 
Government  Bonds,  Ac. 

TAYLOR  4k  CO..  Bankers, 
_ No.  16  Wall  Street.  New  York. 

GEFFROY’S 

COD  LIVER  DRAGEES. 

(Sugar-Coated  Pills  of  Cod  Liver 

EXTRACT.) 

A  perfect  sabstitnte  for  Cod  Liver  Oil,  more  efllcacicns, 
more  economical,  and  free  from  all  its  disagreeabla  qn-’i- 
ties.  Used  in  English,  French,  and  American  Mospiuls, 
and  highly  recommended  by  the  Medical  Faculty  hers 
and  in  Europe.  Send  for  a  pamphlet,  which  contains 
many  emphatic  testimonials  from  eminent  physiciai.s  who 
have  tried  them. 

WARD,  SOUTHERLAND,  4k  CO., 
'Wholesale  Druggists, 

130  WllUam  Street,  New  York. 

A  Box  of  240  Drag4es,  equal  to  6  pints  Cod  Liver  Oil, 
8  2.00.  Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 

$2,000  A  YEAB  AND  EXPENSES 

to  a^nts  to  sen  the  celebrated 

iriLBON  SEWING  MACHnm. 

The  best  machine  in  the  world.  SHtek  aUk*  en  btli  tUtb. 
ONE  MACHINE  WITHOUT  HONBT. 

For  hiither  partictiUii  address 

THE  WILSON  SEWING  Bf ACHIWB  OO., 

Cleveland.  Ohio,  Boston.  Mass.,  or  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

gSdCA  A  WEEK  paid  Agents  in  a  new  basinets. 
V  Addicts  SACO  NOVELTY  CO^  Saco,  Me. 


EVERY  SATURDAY:  AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL  OP  CHOICE  READING, 


[April  30, 1870. 


K^'^TTTTTTTff 


THE  MAN  AT  THE  WHEEL. 


PB  ANG’S  'IVeekly  Bulletin  s  First  Lissos  ir  Hcsic,  Citt  aro  Cocrtrt  Lire,  Tratelur o  Coiiioiars. 
PK  ANG’8  Chromos,  celebrated  for  their  cloee  resemblance  to  oil-paintings,  sold  In  all  art-storet. 
PRANG’S  Illuatratrcl  Catalogue  sent  free  on  receipt  of  stamp  by  L.  PRANG  A  CO.,  Boston. 


REED  &  BARTON, 


MANUFACTCRERS  OF  FINE 

Electro-Plated  Ware. 

At  the  American  Institnte  Fairs  held  in  New  Tork  in 
1M7  and  1SS9,  and  at  the  Mechanics’  Fair,  held  in  Boe- 
tOD,  in  18«9,  BIED  A  BARTON 


QIUIITIJ’Q 

AMERICAN  ORGAN! 


The  attention  of 

MUSICIANS  AND  AMATEURS 
is  called  to  the  following  letter  from  CARL  ZERRAHN, 
Esq.,  the  eminent  Conductor  of  tlie  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society,  tif  Boston, — of  the  famous  Simphost  Corckbts 
of  the  Harvard  Musical  Association,  and  principal  Con¬ 
ductor  of  the  Monster  Chorus  and  Orchestra  of  the  late 
PEACE  JUBILEE. 


RECEIVED  THE  HIGHEST  PRIZES, 

orer  all  oompetiton,  for  Ware  exhibited  by  them. 

We  call  the  attention  of  the  trade  to  the  following  ex¬ 
tract  buD  the  Judges’  Official  Report :  — 

“  The  Judges  are  warranted  in  pronouncing  this  display 
of  Ware  to  be  of  superior  merit,  unsurpassed  in  quality  , 
and  style.  The  durability  of  Reed  A  Barton’s  Ware  has  ' 
been  so  long  known  to  the  Judges  that  they  feel  it  their 
duty  to  accord  to  them  the  position  of  FIRST  among  the 
manufacturers  of  plated  goods. 

Factories  established  at  Taunton,  Mass., 
In  1824.  Salesrooms  at  Factory  and 

IVo.  3  ]!IAlDEi¥  LAIVE, 


Messrs.  8.  D.  A  H.  W.  Smith  : 

Oektlsmbs,  —  My  attention  was  particularly  called  to 
your  American  Organs  by  one  which  was  used  in  the 
public  performance  recently  of  the  oratorio  of  the  “  Crea- 
j  tion,”  under  my  conductorship.  It  rendered  valuable 
I  service  in  the  support  of  the  choruses  and  aocompani- 
I  ments  of  the  recitatives. 

The  parity  and  sweetness  of  tone  were  excellent,  and  I 
was  especially  struck  with  the  great  power  of  the  sub¬ 
bass  notes.  This  has  led  me  to  make  a  careful  examina¬ 
tion  of  your  diOerent  styles  of  organs,  and  the  interior 
workmanship,  at  yoor  mannfactory. 

The  quality  of  tone  bean  the  closest  resemblauee  to 
the  pipe  organ ;  and  I  cheerfully  testify  to  their  great 
superiority  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  the  finish  of  the 
mechanical  parts.  Respectfully  yours, 

CARL  ZERRAIIN. 

TWENTY  YEARS  ESTABLISHED. 

30,000  IN  USE! 


NEW  YORK. 


SHIRTS!  SHIRTS!  SHIRTS! 

25  PER  CENT  CHEAPER  THAN  BROAD¬ 
WAY  CHARGES. 

J.  W.  JOHl¥STOJ¥, 

260  Grand  Street,  New  York, 
Shirt-maker  and  dealer  in  Hosiery  and  Men’s  Furnishing 
Goods,  offen  eustom  Dress  Shirts,  made  to  measure  from 
Wamsntta  or  New  York  Mills  Muslins,  and  Richardson 
and  Matier’a  Linens  for  bosoms,  from  8  30  to  S  38  per 
dosen. 

Six  good  Dreaa  Shirts,  from  stock,  S  9  to  S 12. 

Oentlemea  residing  outside  of  New  York  can  send  the 
foUowing  measure  :  Size  of  collar  worn  ;  measure  from 
centre  ^  back  along  arm  to  knuckles  of  small  finger ; 
around  chest,  waist,  and  wrist ;  say  bow  many  plaits, 
and  whether  for  studs  or  buttons,  and  kind  of  wrist. 
J.  W.  J.  guarantees  not  only  the  quality  but  the  fit  of  these 
shirts,  they  being  cot  upon  scientific  London  principles. 

All  styles  of  OenU’  Collars,  Scarfs,  Neckties, 
etc.,  and  all  favorite  makes  of  underwear  for  ladies  a^ 
gentlemen  constantly  on  band. 


Open  Fireplaces. 

Freiich  and  English  Fenders  firom  84  to  880. 
Bellows  and  Hearth  Bmshes  from  &0c.  to  8  IS. 
Fire  Irons,  French  and  English,  firem  8  2.60 
to8  76. 

Andirons,  Old  and  New  Styles,  from  8  2.60  to  8 176. 
We  have  Just  imported  a  full  line. 

Catalogue  of  Stock  free  by  mall. 


*.*  Send  for  a  Circular. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


910  Per  Doasen. 


Fit  for  a  Gentleman’s  Table. 

Packed  for  Trausportation.  C.  A.  RICHARDS  A  CO., 
99  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

FACTS  FOR  THE  LADIES. 


I  purchased  my  Wheeler  A  Wilson  machine  July  10th, 
1867,  and  for  the  first  six  yean  used  it  constantly  from 
morning  until  late  in  the  erening  on  heavy  cloth  and 
Marseilles  work,  and  the  remainder  of  the  time  I  have 
used  it  for  family  sewing,  without  repairSj  and  the  ma¬ 
chine  is  in  so  good  condition  that  I  would  not  exchange  it 
for  your  latest  number.  It  will  wear  a  dosen  years  more 
without  repairing.  I  have  used  one  needle  nearly  three 
yean,  and  have  some  of  the  dozen  needles  that  I  received 
with  the  machine. 

MBS.  T.  EDMONDSON. 

JsMiT  City. 


F.  A.  WALKER  4c  CO., 

IMP0BXIB8  AMD  RETAILERS  OF  CHOICE  HOUSE- 
FURNISHINa  GOODS. 

•3  db  86  COBNHILI.,  BOSTON. 


PRESCRIBED  BY  OUR  MOST  EMINENT 
PHYSICIANS.  For  Lung  Diseases,  the  TegmablePnl- 
monary  Balsam  Oetths  gsimlns.  Prisss,  8 1,  and  60  cU. 


A  NOVELTY. 


OBANT  CIOAJt  TIP. 
Bamplea,  60  cents. 
OEAET,  Bog  2488,  H.  T.  P.  0. 


HELMBOLD’S 

CONCENTRATED 

Fluid  Extract  Buchu. 


THE  GREi^  DIURETIC. 

The  proprietor  trusts  that  his  remedies,  from  the  fact  of 
being  advertised,  may  not  be  classed  as  Patent  Medicines. 

BUCHU,  in  one  form  or  other,  has  been  presented  by 
every  educated  Physician  for  more  than 

TWO  HUNDRED  YEARS. 

II.  T.  HELMBOLD  claims  a  superior  mode  of  extract¬ 
ing  its  virtues.  The  experiments  were  made  while  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  Drug  business  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia  19 
years  ago,  prompted  by  the  slarmiog  increase  of  diseases 
of  the  Bladder,  Kidneys,  and  Gravel  existing  in  both 
sexes.  These  diseases  were  justly  attracting  as  much  at¬ 
tention  as  diseases  of  the  Livv  or  any  other  organ  of  the 
body.  Upon  the  sound  and  healthy  condition  of  these 
important  organs  the  healthy  and  harmonious  action  of 
the  nervous  system  and  liver,  and  consequently,  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  the  entire  human  family  depends. 

That  Buchu  should  act  upon  both  Liver  and  Kidneys, 
to  prepare  it  so  that  it  would  retain  ita  strength  and  ac¬ 
tive  principle,  WBi  his  aim.  It  must  not  Im  made  as 
housekeepers  make  tea,  by  boiling.  It  is  a  delicate  leaf, 
and  its  active  principle  would  be  destroyed  by  such  a 
process.  It  must  be  prepared  in  VACUO,  and  of  the  long 
leaf,  fresh  and  carefully  selected. 

THE  SUPERIORITY  OF  MY  MODE  OF  PREPARA¬ 
TION  ACKNOWLEDGED.  I  now  ship  to  the  point  (Cape 
of  Oood  Hope)  where  the  leaves  are  gathered  large  quan¬ 
tities  of 

MY  FLUID  EXTRACT. 

THE  ARTICLE  STANDS  PRE-EMINENT,  AND  IS 
IN  FACT  KNOWN  IN  ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD.  ! 

The  first  and  most  important  object  was  to  offer  to  the 
afflicted  a  remedy  that  was  perfectly  safe,  and  that  could 
be  taken  by  adults  and  children,  —  ignorant  persons,  who  | 
pay  DO  attention  to  dose,  direction,  or  advice,  who  might 
reason,  “That  If  a  tesspoonful  Udeen  occasionally  did 
good,  two  would  do  better,  and  perhaps  a  bottle  would 
cure  in  a  day.  This  truth  is  so  self-evident,  that  it  would 
seem  unnecessary  to  repeat  it,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  | 
thousands  of  persons  who  are  intelligent  in  qll  other  mat-  ' 
ten  seem  to  think  unreasonably  that  a  curative  agent 
must  exhibit  ita  specific  effects  immediately,  when  the  i 
fact  is,  that  time  is  often  an  importaut  element  in  the  ; 
progress  of  a  safe  and  thoiough  cure,  even  when  the  med-  : 
icine  is  working  the  best  results. 

Many  have  broken  down  their  health  by  dissipation,  ! 
and  on  this  principle,  but  they  had  been  tiabz  in  doing  so.  j 
What  I  would  have  understood  is,  that  no  injury  can 
arise  from  its  use.  It  is  as  safe  as  any  article  of  food,  but 
patients  must  not  expect  any  medicine  to  rebuild  a 
wrecked  or  shattered  coostitutioo  in  a  few  days,  and  per¬ 
haps  with  a  single  bottle.  These  same  persons  would 
expend  Hundreds,  yes,  Thousands  of  Dollars  in  articles 
of  Luxury  and  Dissipation,  and  think  lest  of  it  than  they 
would  of  Fifty  Dollars  in  medicine  to  rebuild  a  Broken- 
'  Dome  and  ffom-  Out  Constitution. 

Notwithstanding  the  number  of  years  I  have  been  en- 
gagol  in  business,  there  may  be  those  located  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  that  may  not  be  aware  of  all  the  facts,  and  would 
like  to  be  satisfied  on  all  the  points.  Having  been  edu¬ 
cated  a  druggist,  I  append  the  following ;  — 

From  the  EarRest  Manufacturlns  Chemist  , 
In  the  World.  I 

I  am  acquainted  with  6Ir.  II.  T.  Ilelmbold.  He  oc¬ 
cupied  the  Drug  Store  opposite  my  residence,  and  was  ' 
successful  in  o^ucting  the  business  where  others  had 
not  been  equally  so  before  him.  I  have  been  favorably  | 
impressed  with  his  character  and  enterprise. 

WILUAM  WEIOHTMAN,  I 

Firm  of  Powers  A  Weightman, 
Manufacturing  Chemists,  Ninth  and  Brown  Streets. 
Philadelphia,  Nov.  16, 1854. 

I  propose  to  give  evidence  that  this  remedy  is  not  a 
Patent  Medicine.  The  objection  which  generally  lies 
against  all  discoveries  and  inventions  in  medicine  is 
“  PtJBLiciTT.’’  If  somebody  shonld  discover  a  remedy  to 
prolong  life,  or  an  infallible  cure  for  cholera  or  consump¬ 
tion,  what  a  monster  would  he  be  to  withhold  his  knowl¬ 
edge  !  We  have  yet  to  learn  from  what  chapter  or  verse  \ 
is  Scripture  to  quote,  “  that  men  may  not  heal  others  of  ' 
their  fellow-men  of  any  disease."  I 

Nor  have  we  asked  Pickwicks,  Affected  Prudes,  or,  in 
short,  men  who  are  possessed  of  every  kind  qf  sense  but 
common  sense,  and  all  kinds  of  opinions  but  their  own.  | 
The  Buchu  is  a  good  thing  —  it  has  hundreds  of  thousands  | 
of  living  witnesses  to  attest  its  virtue  and  commend  It.  It  | 
is  the  prejudice  of  bipts  and  the  envy  of  “  Qdacks.’’ 

We  offer  the  following  evidenoe :  —  | 

Se«  Journal  of  Pharmacy  i 

See  Remarks  made  by  Dr.  Ephraim  Me-  > 
Dowell,  a  celebrated  Physician,  and  Mem-  ; 
her  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Ire-  ; 
land,  and  published  In  the  Transactions  of  I 
the  KJnR  and  Queen’s  Journal.  | 

See  Medlco-Chlmrglcal  Review,  published  | 
by  Benjamin  Travers,  Fellow  of  Royal  Col¬ 
lege  of  Surgeons,  London. 

See  Prof.  DeWees’s  valuable  Works  on  the 
Practice  of  Physic. 

See  Remarks  made  by  the  late  celebrated 
Dr.  Physlck,  Philadelphia. 

And  most  of  the  late  Standard  Works  on  Medicine. 

See  Medical  Properties  contained  in  Dispensatory  of  the 
United  States. 


Care  of  Kidney  and  Bladder  AtYectlon  of  a 
Patient  Seyenty-Elght  Years  of  Age. 

THANKS  TO  MR  HELMBOLD. 

Oiaxan,  Pa.,  March  81,  1869. 
KniToa  CosMorouTs  : — I  deaire  aa  an  unsolicited  trib. 
ute  to  the  merits  of  Uelmbold's  Buchu,  and  for  the  bene- 
fit  of  those  similarly  afflicted  as  myself,  to  say  that  after 
consulting  many  eminent  physicius,  and  trying  nearly 
all  the  best  advertised  remedies,  in  the  vain  hope  of  fioft. 
log  relief  from  aggravated  kidney  and  bladder  diseases 
from  which  I  have  suffered  excessively  for  many  years’ 
good  fortune  finally  suggested  to  me  Uelmbold’s  Buchu’ 
which  1  commence  using  with  little  kith  and  no  appar¬ 
ent  beneficial  results  for  about  a  month.  At  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  that  time,  however,  I  thought  I  commenced  to 
experience  slight  relief,  which  encouraged  me  to  persevere 
in  its  use,  and  now,  at  the  expiration  of  four  months,  al¬ 
though  I  am  an  infirm  old  man,  nearly  78  years  of  age 
and  consequently  medicines  cannot  be  expected  to  fa^I 
ably  affect  me  as  they  otherwise  would,  I  have  found 
such  UDspeakahle  relief  and  permanent  benefit  from  Mr. 
Uelmbold’s  valuable  discovery  that  I  feel  I  ought  to  pub^ 
licly  record  the  fact,  as  an  acknowledgment  to  him  and 
a  valuable  suggestion  to  the  public. 

Yours  respectfully,  D.  M.  LAREN. 

Hr.  Laren  refers  to  the  following  gentlemen  :  — 

Col.  DAN.  RICE,  Girard,  Pa. 

CHAS  STOW,  Esq.,  Girard,  Pa.,  editor  Cosmopolite. 
OEO.  H.  CUTLER,  Qirard,  Pa.,  attorney. 

C.  I.  HINDS,  QiraM,  Pa.,  attorney. 

Captain  D.  W.  HUTCHINSON,  Oirard,  Pa.,  attorney 
DAVID  OLIN,  Oirard,  Pa.,  merchant. 

DAVID  £.  DAT,  Girard,  Pa.,  merchant. 

C.  F.  ROCKWELL,  Girard,  Pa.,  merchant. 

B.  0.  ELY,  Girard,  Pa.,  druggist. 


A  Case  of  Twenty  Ycara’  Standing. 

Philadilfbia,  Pa.,  June  26,  1867. 
n.  T.  UiLMBOLD,  Druggist  I 

Dear  Sir,  —  I  have  been  a  sufferer  for  upward  ef 
twenty  years  with  gravel,  bladder,  and  kidney  affections, 
during  which  time  I  have  used  various  medical  prepara¬ 
tions,  and  been  under  the  treatment  of  the  most  eminent 
physicians,  experiencing  but  little  relief. 

Having  seen  your  preparations  extensively  advertised, 

I  consult^  my  family  physician  in  regard  to  using  your 
Extract  Buchu. 

I  did  this  because  I  had  used  all  kinds  of  advertised 
remedies,  and  had  found  them  worthless,  and  some  quite 
injurious ;  in  fact,  I  despaired  of  ever  getting  well,  and 
determined  to  use  no  remedies  hereafter  unless  I  knew 
of  the  ingredients.  It  was  this  that  prompted  me  to  use 
your  remedy.  As  you  advertised  that  it  was  composed 
of  Buchu,  eubebs,  and  Juniper  berries,  it  occurred  to  me 
and  my  physician  as  an  excellent  combination  ;  and, 
with  his  advice,  after  an  examination  of  the  article  and 
consulting  again  with  the  druggist,  I  concluded  to  try  it 
I  commeuced  to  use  it  about  eight  months  ago,  at  which 
time  I  was  confined  to  my  room. 

From  the  first  bottle  I  was  astonished  and  gratified  at 
the  beneficial  effect,  and  after  using  it  three  weeks  was 
able  to  walk  out  I  felt  much  like  writing  to  you  a  full 
statement  of  my  case  at  the  time,  but  thought  my  im¬ 
provement  might  only  be  temporary,  and  therefore  con¬ 
cluded  to  defer,  and  see  if  it  would  effect  a  perfect  cure, 
knowing  that  it  would  be  of  greater  value  to  you  and 
more  satisfactory  to  ms. 

I  am  now  able  to  report  that  a  cure  is  effected,  after 
using  the  remedy  for  five  months. 

I  have  not  used  any  now  for  three  months,  and  feel  as 
well  in  all  respects  as  I  ever  did. 

Your  Buchu  being  devoid  of  any  unpleasant  taste  and 
odor,  a  nice  tonic  and  invigorator  of  the  system,  1  do  not 
mean  to  be  without  it  whenever  occasion  may  require  its 
use  on  such  occasions.  M.  hIcCOUMICK. 

Should  any  doubt  Mr.  hIcCormick’s  statement  he  refers 
to  the  following  gentlemen :  — 

Hon.  WILLIAM  BIGLER,  Ex-Governor  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

Hon.  THOMAS  B.  FLORENCE,  PbiUdelphia. 

Hon.  J.  C.  KNOX,  Philadelphia. 

Hon.  J.  S.  BLACK,  Philadelphia. 

Hon.  D.  R.  PORTER,  Ex-Governor  of  Pennsylvania. 

Hon.  ELLIS  LEWIS,  Philadelphia. 

Hon.  R.  C.  GRIER,  Philadelphia. 

lion.  G.  W.  WOODWARD,  PhiladelphU. 

Hon.  W.  A.  PORTER,  Philadelphia. 

Hon.  JOHN  BIGLER.  Governor  of  California 

Hon.  E.  BANKS,  Washington,  D.  C. 

And  many  others,  if  necessary. 

One  llundrcd  Dollars  would  be  {given  for  a 
Bottle,  If  necessary. 

Rabwat,  N.  j.,  Dec.  2, 1869. 

H.  T.  Hilhbold,  Esq. ; 

Dear  Sir,  —  I  take  great  pleasure  in  sending  you  a  cer¬ 
tificate  in  addition  to  the  many  you  have  received  from 
suffering  humanity.  I  can  searcely  find  language  suf¬ 
ficiently  strong  to  express  my  heartfelt  gratification  at  the 
wonderful  cure  your  “Buchu’’  has  effected.  For  four 
years  I  have  suffered  beyond  description.  All  my  friends 
(with  myself )  came  to  the  conclusion  that  my  case  was 
incurable.  Accident  placed  your  advertisement  in  my 
hands.  I  commenced  taking  your  “  Buchu.’’  I  followed 
I  the  directions,  and,  to  my  utter  astonishment,  before  I  hsd 
I  taken  seven  bottles  of  your  valuable  medicine  (I  would 
give  8 100  a  bottle  if  I  could  not  get  it  at  any  other  price) 
I  was  entirely  cured.  I  most  earnestly  recommend  it  to 
all  those  suffering  from  disease.  I  have  told  many  ar¬ 
sons  to  take  your  valuable  medicine,  and  they  arc  doing 
so  with  great  succese.  Any  information  my  fellow^iti- 
zens  may  require  will  be  freely  given  by  the  subscriber,  at 
his  residence.  No.  78  Milton  Avenue,  Rahway,  N.  J. 

II.  61.  FREE.MAN, 

CouDCilmau  Third  Ward,  City  of  Rahway, 


TESTIMONY. 

Cure  of  Gravel  of  Five  Yeara’  StandlnR. 

Savahbah,  Tenn.,  May  14, 1869. 

Da.  H.  T.  HzutBOLD : 

Dear  Sir,  —  We  introduced  your  Fluid  Extract  Buchu 
in  this  country  about  eight  mouths  ago,  and  are  happy  to 
state  that  it  is  meeting  with  universal  favor.  We  wish  to 
inform  you  of  one  instance  (among  many)  where  your 
Buchu  hra  worked  wonders.  A  man  in  our  county, 
named  J.  B.  Estell,  had  been  suffering  about  five  years 
with  gravel.  About  six  weeks  ago  he  bought  of  us  one 
bottle  of  your  Buchu,  and  before  he  was  thrragh  irith  one 
battle  be  was  reliev^.  He  says  that  he  will  never  be 
without  the  Buchu  in  his  house  again.  Your  preparations 
are  gaining  favor  every  day.  Very  respectfully  yours,  &c., 
ECCLE8  k  HINKLE,  DruggisU. 


Care  of  Bladder  and  Kidney  AtYectlon  of 
long  standing. 

WzsTPoaT,  Conn.,  Sept  6, 1869. 

H.  T.  nu-MBOLD,  Esq.  ; 

Dear  Sir, — 1  commenced  taking  your  Extract  of  Buchu 
about  two  weeks  since  for  an  affection  of  the  bladder 
and  kidneys.  I  bare  suffered  by  spells  very  much  for  a 
few  days  past.  But  yesterday  relief  came  through  the 
effect  of  your  Buchu.  I  attribute  my  cure  to  your  medi¬ 
cine  entirely,  and  would  recommend  ail  persons  similarly 
affected  to  try  it  I  have  gnat  faith  in  Its  curative  pow¬ 
ers.  Yours  Truly,  THOMAS  J.  BENNETT. 

REFERS  TO 

REV,  WM.  COGSWELL,  Westport,  Conn. 

J.  L.  O.  CANNON,  Druggist,  Westport,  Conn. 

H.  B.  WHEELER,  Esq.,  Westport,  Ooaa. 

BRADLEY  HTOL.  Esq.,  Westport,  Conn. 

DR.  WAKEHAN,  Reading,  Oonn. 

B.  W.  R.  ROBINMN,  Wholeaale  Droggist,  N.  Y.  City. 

And  many  athen,  if  neosMary. 


Rarwav,  N  J.,  Dec.  2, 1869. 

We,  the  undersigned,  are  well  acquainted  with  11.  M. 
Freeman,  of  Rahway,  and  know  that  he  has  been  a  long 
time  sufferiag,  in  the  worst  possible  form,  for  the  past 
four  years,  and  that  he  has  been  entirely  cored  by  the 
nae  of  “  Helmbold’s  Buchu.’’ 

J.  W.  SAVAGE,  ex-Mayor. 

FRANK  LA  BAU,  President  of  Council. 

WM.  RICHARDS,  Clerk  of  Council. 

PETER  A.  SANTA,  ConneUman. 

W.  J.  BROWN,  Councilman. 

J.  8.  8.  MELICK,  Councilman. 

LEWIS  HOFF,  Councilman. 

J.  B.  STRYKER,  Merchant 

Cmr  Hall,  Matoe's  Orricz, 
Rabwat,  N.  J.,  Dec.  6,  1869. 

This  will  certify  that  I  am  personally  acquainted  with 
H.  H.  Freeman,  and  am  cogniaant  of  the  facts  as  set 
;  fbrth  in  the  above  statement,  and  the  several  persons 
.  whose  signatures  are  hereunto  attached  are  all  known  to 
,  me.  JOHN  F.  WHITNEY, 

I  Mayor  of  Rahway,  N.  J. 

!  HELMBOLD’81  EXTRACT  BUCHU, 

'  lished  upwards  of  eighteen  years,  prepared  by  II.  T. 

I  HELMBOLD,  Druggist,  No.  304  Broadway,  New 
York,  and  No.  104  South  Tenth  Street,  I’hil- 
adelphla,  Pa.  Price,  81.26  per  bottle,  or  six  bot¬ 
tles  for  8  6.60,  dslivered  to  any  address.  Sold  by  Drug¬ 
gists  everywhere. 

None  are  genuine  unless  done  up  in  steel-engraved 
wrapper,  wUbfae-smUo  of  my  chemical  warehouse,  snd 
signed  H.  T.  HEUMBOLD* 


Printed  at  the  University  Press,  Cambridge,  by  Welch, 
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